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"I  bought  tobacco  before  you   «. 


were  born,"  says  Alf  Webster,  tobacco 
warebouse  owner  of  Durham,  Nortb  Carolina. 

'I  figure  I  know  good  tobacco- that's  why  I  smoke  Luckiesj' 


ClOAR 


v 


Independent  tobacco  experts  like  Alf  Webster  will 
tell  you  that  in  buying  tobacco,  as  in  buying  most  things 

you  get  what  you  pay  for.  They'll  also  tell  you  that  Luckies 
pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer  leaf. 

Luckies'  more  expensive  tobaccos  are  worth  the  money 
because  they're  milder. 

All  during  the  growing  season.  Lucky  Strike  analyzes 
tobacco  samples — finds  out  just  where  and  how  much  of 
this  finer,  naturally  milder  leaf  is  going  up  for  sale — then 
pays  the  price  to  get  it. 

That's  important  to  you,  especially  if  you're  smoking 
more  today.  For  the  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you  want 
such  a  genuinely  mild  cigarette. 

Among  independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers,  buyers 
and  warehousemen  Luckies  are  the  2  to  1  favorite.  Next 
time,  ask  for  Lucky  Strike. 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best-It's  Luckies  2  to  1 


SHIPMATE! 


Whether  you're  following  the  fleet  or  waiting  in  port,  this  sailor-girl  sweater  has 
breezy  assurance.    Ribbed,  mercerized  yarn  in 

Salty  combinations:   Navy  with  White 
Red  with  White 
White  with  Navy 
Smooth  Sailing  for  $2.00 

MILBURN'S     ON     CHURCH     STREET     IN     EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S.  PALMER  HOUSE.  CHICAGO 
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MEN'S  SHOP,  Orriugiott  and  Church,  EVANSTON 
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The   moving  finger   writes,   and   hav 

writ,  moves  on. 
Nor  all  Thy  piety  or  wit  can  lure  it  back 
To  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  Thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 
Omar    Khayyam    must    have   had    to 
contend  with  exams,  too. 

DEDUCTION 
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ROFESSOR  WATSON,  illustrating 
a  point  in  his  History  of  Journalism 
class  by  alluding  to  the  cycle  in  wom- 
en's styles,  called  the  bustle  the  "most 
prominent  feature  of  the  post-Civil  War 
period. " 

Elementary,  my  dear  Watson. 

NEW 

The  girl  on  this  end  of  the  phone 
looked  amazed.  The  Abbott  Hall  navy 
man  calling  her  was  breaking  a  date  for 
a  formal.  His  excuse  wasn't  a  prosaic 
"Sorry,  but  I've  got  duty  for  that  night," 
or  even  a  frank  "Spent  all  my  money 
yesterday!"  The  words  which  left  the 
girl  stunned  were,  "Awfully  sorry,  but 
I've  got  to  go  to  China!" 

EDIBLES 

We  were  standing  at  the  main  desk  of 
the  library  the  other  day,  waiting  for  a 
book  that  turned  out  to  be  on  closed  re- 
serve (like  every  other 
book  we've  ever  needed) , 
when  a  little  man  in  a 
big  green  overcoat  and  a 
Dick  Tracy  hat  crept  up 
to  the  desk  beside  us  and 
whispered,  "Where  can  I 
get  a  book  on  overheat- 
ing salamanders!" 


-fV  Js'ltd  6  <^ue  View 


QUESTION 
Professor  Fink,  speak- 
ing of  T.  S.  Eliot's 
criticism  of  Milton's 
poetry  and  having  al- 
ready stated  that  Eliot 
had  been  placed  in  an 
insane  asylum,  said 
that,  "Eliot  has  been 
put  in  his  place  by 
scholars." 

Literally    or    figura- 
tively. Professor? 

STORY 

Has  anybody  here 
seen  Kelly?  Unseen  but  noisy,  that's 
him.  Kelly  had  a  brother  once,  but 
someone  ate  him.  Which  was  a  darned 
shame.  Kelly  is  a  malted  milk  ball  of 
the  two  for  a  penny  variety.  He  stays  on 
the  back  window  ledge  of  Buchanan's 
car.  When  the  car  swerves  to  the  right, 
Kelly  goes  thumpety  -  thump  -  thump. 
When  the  car  swerves  to  the  left,  Kelly 
goes  thump-thump-thumpety.  And  when 
the  street  is  bumpy,  well.  .  .  .  !  Some- 
times, though,  Kelly  makes  no  noise. 
This  is  in  cold  weather  only.  It  means 
that  Kelly  is  frozen  into  a  corner. 

OMISSION 

Either  out  of  modesty  or  of  "failure 
to  remember",  Mort  Lieberman  forgot 
to  add  his  name  as  the  Phi  Ep  repre- 
sentative in  a  possible  intramural  Beer- 
sop  tournament.  His  column  in  the  Dec- 
ember 5  Daily  was  also  incomplete  to 
the  extent  of  Bob  Lamborn,  Phi  Gam. 
The  D.  U.  contingency,  however,  still 
stands  far  out  in  front  of  any  chal- 
lengers. 


INTERPOLATION 
A  Greek  class  was 
translating  their  twenty 
lines  one  Monday.  The 
passage  read,  translat- 
ed into  English,  "He 
made  an  enumeration 
of  the  Greeks  in  the 
park."  The  object  was 
"enumeration."  It  may 
be   translated   in   vari- 


ous ways  from  the  Greek.  The  student 
reading  was  a  literal  soul  however.  He 
glibly  stated, 

"He  made  a  number  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  park." 

CINEMA 

In  their  anxiety  the  Northwestern  girls 
who  met  Errol  Flynn  when  he  came  to 
Chicago  missed  several  of  his  interest- 
ing and  informal  characteristics. 

They  didn't  see  that  he  was  a  bit  un- 
steady from  the  "trip",  or  something. 
They  didn't  see  him  fighting  his  way 
through  a  greasy  pork  sandwich  while 
one  little  dark  man  shined  his  shoes  and 
another  clamoured  for  payment  of  the 
3.5-cent  bill.  And  they  didn't  see  or  hear 
him  cursing  his  manager  for  arranging 
publicity  stunts  like  the  one  he  had  just 
been  through. 


5  A  G  A 

The  following  is  the  narrative  log  of 
of  three  SAE's,  Bert  "Deadeye"  Lutton, 
Ken  "Daniel  Boone"  Sorenson,  and 
Earle  "Buckshot"'  Bowman,  who  went 
hunting  for  pheasants: 

Tramped  about  ten  miles  .  .  .  stepped 
on  a  pheasant  .  .  .  didn't  shoot  it  .  .  . 
shot  one  little  sparrow  with  a  rifle  .  .  . 
Lutton  hit  with  a  load  of  buckshot  .  .  . 
Lutton  fired  at  a  bird  .  .  .  dog  in  the 
next  farmyard  stopped  barking  .  .  .  grass 
so  high  Lutton  got  lost.  Box  score: 
pheasants — 0,  sparrows — 1,  blackbirds 
— 1. 

AHEM  ! 

A  Sig  Chi  turned  in  a  20-year  old  term 
paper  from  his  Fraternity  files.  He  got 
an  A-,  .  .  .  and  also  a  note  from  the 
prof  which,  roughly,  ran  thus:  "This 
was  an  A  paper  when  I  wrote  it,  and  by 
God  it's  still  worth  an  A-!" 
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SNOWFALL  OF  "WINTER  WHITE" 

"Winter  White"  ...  it  has  all  the  excitement  of  an  unexpected  phone  call  from  the  major  man  in  your 
life,  the  sharp  contrast  of  a  spark  in  the  dark,  and  the  fresh  look  that  makes  "white"  the  College  Girl's 
champion.  Shirley  James,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  wears  white  wool  softly  draped  with  a  whimsical  silver-colored 
clip  of  miniature  dogs,  17.95.  Nadine  Kenney,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  goes  smartly  casual  in  a  trim- 
slim  white  wool  suit,  12.95.  Only  two  fashion    flakes    of  "winter   white"    from    Carson's    collection. 

CARSON  PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 


DARK  CREPE  FR05TED 
WITH  "WINTER  WHITE" 

As  inevitable  as  having  loads  of  fun  at  tea  dances, 
are  the  dark  rayon  crepe  dresses  rimmed  in  white, 
you  11  wear  to  captivate  the  crowd.  Jane  Hunter, 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  right,  in  navy  frilled  with 
lagotted  white.  Charming  w^ith  a  short  version  of  a 
hoop  skirt  borrowed  from  your  grandmother  s  way 
w^ith  clothes.  Buttons  all  the  way.  17.95.  Ralpha 
Becker,  above,  in  sophistocated  2  piece  black  rayon 
crepe  ruffled  in  white  lace.  17.95. 

CAR50N  PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 


Jan.  Hunter,  Kappa  AU 


PPa  Alpha  Theta 


by    TONY    GROVERMAN 

Illustrated  by  Roberta  Shinn 
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AM  ORGANIZING  AN  ASSOCIATION.  At  this  weary 
moment  its  name  is  The  Next  Year  By  God  I  Won't  Go  Home 
for  The  Holidays  League.  So  far,  I  am  only  one  member,  but 
there  must  be  others.  Don't  you  find  yourself  preparing  for 
examinations  with  reactions  to  the  late  Yule  season  filling 
your  heart  with  gall  and  your  mouth  with  an  offensive  taste? 
Step  up,  brother,  and  sing  a  curse  with  me. 

League  plans  for  next  year  are  still  a  touch  vague,  but  the 
program  will  certainly  include  gathering  within  the  haggard, 
echoing  walls  of  the  Little  Club  or  Schramm's  to  open  Christ- 
mas presents  and  telegrams  from  loved  ones  at  home.  Every 
member  will  be  equipped  with  a  bludgeon,  which  is  to  be 
used  on  anyone  who  shows  the  slightest  symptoms  of  home- 
sickness or  nostalgia  nausea.  Jolly  little  group?  Yeah  man, 
compared  to  those  who  are  at  home.   Lest  we  forget. 

I  should  have  known  better,  but  so  help  me,  I  went  joy- 
fully home,  singing  and  shouting  like  crazy.  Happy  fool,  I. 
Passing  over  the  grisly  train  ride,  which  included  a  fecund 
couple,  sitting  in  back  of  me  who  fed  their  offspring  far  too 
many  bananas,  and  a  dental  supply  salesman  with  gregarious 
instincts  in  front  of  me,  not  to  mention  the  dear  old  spinster 
who  wore  a  hug-me-tight  and  a  grievance  who  bristled  beside 
me.    Well,  passing  over  all  these,  I  got  home. 

The  door  was  locked,  so  I  climbed  in  the  nearest  window. 
The  new  dog  bit  me.  In  the  cheek.  I  was  hungry,  so  I  raided 
the  ice-box.  It  contained:  (a)  a  bottle  of  Mayonnaise,  (b) 
a  dish  of  pearl  onions,  (c)  a  glass  of  bacon  fat.  and  (d)  a 
jar  of  Petrolagar.  Things  were  dull,  so  I  had  some  Petrol- 
agar.   After  a  few  hours,  the  family  started  to  drift  in. 

"Well,"  said  Mother.    "So  our  boy's  home  again." 

"Yessir,"  I  said. 

"Well." 


So  I  went  upstairs  to  wash  my  hands. 

Repeat  the  above  performance  intact,  several  times,  as  the 
rest  of  our  clan  came  in,  and  you  have  a  play  by  play  account 
of  the  early  evening  activities. 

Supper  was  a  bright  affair,  with  everyone  talking  all  at 
once,  or  not  at  all.  Mostly  not  at  all,  because  when  they  asked 
me  a  question,  it  would  be  one  I  didn't  want  to  answer;  and 
they  didn't  ask  me  questions  I  wanted  to  answer,  or  could. 
Cleanly.  You  know.  Then  we  gathered  for  a  nice  quiet  family 
evening  at  home.    The  deadly  type. 

I  love  my  family  dearly,  but  you  can"t  just  sit  around  on 
your  camp  stool  for  very  long  merely  beaming  with  affection 
on  your  relatives.  And  repeating  at  five  minute  intervals  ecs- 
tatically how  glad  you  are  to  be  home.  gee.  Or  I  can't.  So 
I  called  the  favorite  dream  trull. 

"Whom  is  speaking?'"  she  asked  me  delicately,  having  been 
to  night  school. 

"It  is  me."   I  answered,  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

No  delighted  squeals  followed  the  announcement,  and  I 
had  to  explain  quietly  and  tragically  that  I  was  in  town  for 
a  brief  stay  and  would  she  do  me  the  honor  of  a  little  smooch- 
ing or  even  a  few  tears  for  old  times'  sake  over  a  soda.  That 
last — well,  you  know  parents. 

In  short,  she  would  not.  A  local  gent  fresh  out  Collitch 
had  been  making  time  during  my  absence,  and  she  was  all 
sewed  up  for  sure. 

I  tried  other  love  lumps  with  all  too  similar  lack  of  suc- 
cess. Their  days  of  hailing  me  with  glad  cries  of  quel 
homme!  were  done.  In  desperation  I  even  tried  all  the  com- 
panions of  my  youth.    They  were,  of  course,  dating  the  girls. 

So  I  went  downtown  alone.  Downtown  is  where  you  meet 
old  neighbors  and  toxic  well-wishers.  By  the  time  I  had  told 
Mrs.  Ransome,  Miss  Barrie,  Major  Watt,  Mr.  Funk,  and  the 
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GROV  E  RM  A  N ,     a     cynic,    is    organizing-    a    club    after    a 
merry  (?)  Christmas    at    home.     Are    you    a   potential   member? 


rest  of  the  village  ancients  how  I  liked  Northwestern  and  yes 
I  worked  hard  and  you  bet  the  coeds  were  as  pretty  as  they 
say  0  boy,  I  could  have  wished  myself  in  bed  with  an  attack 
of  the  Flemish  Fungus. 

Last  minute  buying  was  just  dandy.  It  isn't  fair  to  intro- 
duce that  here,  because  it  would  involve  the  same  agony  any- 
where, but  figuring  out  a  low  cost  gift  for  a  previously  for- 
gotten and  unbudgeted-for  grandfather  is  no  great  dream  of 
delight.  Christmas  itself  in  the  bosom — have  you  ever  no- 
ticed those  aunts  of  yours? — of  your  family  is  well  enough. 
It's  the  rest  of  the  time  allotted  that  remains  a  blotch  on  my 
memory. 

New  Year's  Eve  at  home  was  a  travesty  on  joyfulness. 
Choice  of  ways  to  spend  it  was  confined  to  keeping  a  death 
watch  by  the  radio  listening  to  the  date  change  hit  various 
cities,  and  sitting  in  the  local  movie  house,  noise  maker  from 
the  management  clutched  in  sweating  palm.  Well,  maybe  at 
home  you  can  toast  the  New  Year  in  rare  old  Virginia  Dare 
'40.    I  did. 

After  1941  was  safely,  and  damn  sanely  in,  I  settled  down 
to  a  carousal  of  reading  old  magazines  and  themes.  I  did  find 
one  of  the  latter  that,  slightly  revamped,  will  give  Bergen  the 
screeching  horrors.  Then  I  started  to  do  all  the  term  papers  I 
had  been  saving  for  this  auspicious  time.  You  know  well 
enough  how  that  one  ends. 

I  even  called  on  an  old  high  school  teacher  who  fed  me 
cookies  and  platitudes  for  a  few  dreary  hours. 

Of  course,  I  shouldn't  overlook  those  long  delicious  morn- 
ings of  being  able  to  sleep  as  long  as  I  wanted  to.  All  two 
of  them.  Other  days  were  just  right  in  the  family's  eyes  for 
me  to  take  the  car  down  to  be  greased,  or  to  wash  it,  or  to 
sweep  the  snow  off  the  front  w-alk,  or  to  help  clean  up  the 
attic,  or  to  help  fix  the  furnace.  Things  like  that.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  exciting  I  might  have  been  doing,  except 
a  jaunt  out  to  Grandmother's  for  a  good  old  New  England 
boiled  dinner  and  a  look  at  the  album.    Dull?    Oh,  my  God. 

Finally,  the  leaving  of  a  broken  man  for  Heavenston.  Part- 
ing was  such  sweet  sorrow  except  for  me.   Father  being  gruff. 


Dedicated  to  the  moronic 
little  bunch  who  count  the 
days  'till  vacation.  Long  may 
they  sink  in  parental  stares 
and  orange  juice  on  New 
Year's.  Mixed  especially  by 
The  Next  Yefir  By  God  I  Won't 
Go  Home  For  The  Holidays 
League.    Amen. 


Mother  being  tearful,  and  little  sister  brave  in  her  own  patent 
bratty  way.  Dear  Mother,  if  this  should  ever  reach  your 
pained  eyes,  why  in  hell  as  you  are  an  honest  woman  don't 
you  admit  you're  glad  not  to  have  extra  beds  to  make  and 
food  to  cook?    And  constant  admonishing  to  do. 

Back  again,  chums.  Come  over  and  join  me  in  a  pipe  of 
opium.  It's  delightful.  Blots  out  memories  and  stuff.  We'll 
plan  next  year's  holiday.  But  don't  count  on  me.  I'll  be  home. 


To  the  Editor: 

Dearie: 

In  extenuation  of  this,  I  ivish  again  to  point  out  that  I  have 
no  grandparents,  no  little  sister,  and  no  special  girl  at  home. 
My  father  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  the  holidays  at  home  are  a 
rowdy  time.  I  would  undoubtedly  have  a  hell  of  a  marvelous 
vacation  if  I  went  there,  but  then,  I  haven't  been  koine  for 
Christinas  in  the  last  seven  years. 

Your  lovin 

Groverman. 


JANUARY 


19  4  1 
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THEY  STAND  ON  THE  STREET  CORNERS .  . 


WATCHING  — 

BY  CARL  GULDAGER 

Illustrated  by  DICK  SIEBERT 

cJhEY  can  be  seen  in  CHICAGO.  They  are  the  boys  who  stand  on  the  street 
^  coinors.  Sometimes  they  pitch  pennies  at  cracks  in  the  sidewalks,  but  most  of  the 
tniK   they  just  talk  and  with  hungry  eyes  watch  the  passing  people. 

They  like  to  make  remarks  out  of  the  side  of  their  mouths;  remarks  about  the 
women  that  pass.    But  mostly  they  just  talk. 

Shiny  new  cars,  what  they  could  do  with  a  couple  of  bucks,  the  girls  they  think 
the)  could  take  out:  they  talk  about  these  things  most  of  the  time.  And  their  lan- 
^u\j.e  is  filthy.  They  use  sexy  language  because  they  are  afraid  of  sentiment. 
lhe\  never  know  many  girls.  Sometimes  they  whistle  at  nice  girls  who  wear  tight 
swelters  or  short  skirts. 

Hut  usually  they  just  stand  watching  those  who  pass  them.  They  look  down  at 
sLulIed  shoes  when  men  go  past,  or  when  young  fellows  like  themselves  hurry  by 
intent  on  where  they  are  going.  The  boys  on  corners  have  no  place  to  go,  nothing 
to  do.   Mostly  they  just  talk  in  low  flat  voices  or  laugh  shrilly  at  some  vague  joke. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  of  the  boys  smoke  a  single  cigarette.  They  pass  it 
imong  themselves  sharing  puffs.  They  seldom  have  a  whole  cigarette  to  them- 
■-ehe;.  But  sometimes  they  have  a  cigarette  butt  dropped  by  some  man  intent  on 
hi',  work,  or  going  some  place.  The  boys  who  stand  on  the  street  corners  are  quick 
to  pi  2k  up  discarded  cigarettes  for  the  drag  or  two  that  is  left. 

^Tien  they  smoke  a  cigarette,  they  let  it  droop  from  a  languid  lower  lip.  They 
jam  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  hunch  their  shoulders  and  puff.  If  they 
have  a  hat,  they  like  to  pull  the  brim  down,  like  John  Garfield. 

Once  in  a  while  they  all  buy  a  pint  and  play  cards.  Sometimes  they  go  to  the 
moMes — up  the  fire  escapes  and  through  the  exits  on  crowded  nights  when  the 
ushers  won't  notice  them.  But  mostly  they  stand  on  the  street  corners,  talking  and 
uatihing. 

rhey  stay  out  on  the  street  corners  until  the  morning  hours.  They  watch  the 
olheis  fellows  walking  girls  home.  It  takes  money  to  take  a  girl  out.  And  it  takes 
a  job  to  get  money,  only  there  are  no  jobs.  Sometimes  they  speculate  on  other 
w  i\  s  of  getting  money. 

When  it  gets  late  the  cops  drive  up  in  their  squad  car,  and  they  chase  the  boys 
ofl  the  street  corners.  Sometimes  the  cops  curse  them,  but  usually  they  feel  curses 
don  I  do  any  good.  The  boys  are  always  there,  standing  on  the  street  corners, 
de«pite  curses. 

The  boys  sleep  late.  That  is,  they  stay  in  bed  until  tired,  dead-eyed,  old  wom- 
(.11  mg  them  out  of  bed  and  back  to  the  corners. 

Wlien  they  are  younger  the  boys  help  at  home.  They  steal  coal  from  the  rail- 
10  id  tracks  for  the  stove,  hunt  for  kindling,  and  beg  money  on  Saturday  nights. 

'^Dmetimes  they  go  to  school,  but  it  is  cold  in  Chicago  in  winter,  especially  with 
pipcr-soled  shoes  and  without  overcoats.  When  they  get  older  tliey  stand  on  the 
^tieel  corners  rather  than  go  to  school.  They  take  turns  going  inside  stores  to  warm 
up   but  mostly  they  huddle  together  and  talk,  or  watch  people  passing  them. 

"^ome  of  them  spent  time  in  the  CCCs,  but  they  are  not  accustomed  to  work  and 
discipline.    Usually  they  are  lost  in  an  ordered  life  because  it  is  so  new  to  them. 

Some  of  them  spent  time  in  other  places  besides  the  CCCs.  They  bungle  their 
uhentures  because  they  do  not  have  their  hearts  in  them;  they  are  not  bad  boys. 
1  hc\  will  do  anything  for  excitement.  Sheer  boredom  drives  tliem  to  foolish  esca- 
p  ul(  3.  Sometimes  they  steal  cars.  Now  one  of  the  boys  is  gone  from  tlie  bunch  on 
the  ( orner  and  won't  be  back.  The  other  is  back,  but  he  rests  on  crutches  and  is 
\  ( 1  \  quiet.  A  car  can  only  go  so  fast  around  corners.  The  boys  don't  know  very 
much  about  cars.  They  only  watch  other  fellows  drive  past. 

Lhey  do  foolish  things  sometimes,  but  mostly  they  simply  stand  on  the  street 
corners.  They  talk  with  empty  eyes  watching  the  people  go  past.  They  talk  fast  in 
low  i^oices  so  they  won't  stop  to  ask  themselves  the  unanswerable  question  why 
the\  are  on  the  street  corners,  just  talking  and  watching. 
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THIS  DARK  WORLD 
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E  SAT  IN  THE  NEAR-DARKNESS  of  the  small  room, 
the  half-drawn  curtains  shutting  out  the  cool  grayness  of  the 
city  at  dusk  and  the  first  pale  shine  of  the  streetlights.  His 
body  was  still  as  though  cast  in  marble,  and  his  eyes  stared 
unseeingly  before  him  into  the  quiet  dimness  of  the  room. 
His  large  hands  lay  relaxed  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  the 
slim,  sensitive  fingers  curved  and  spread,  their  tips  lightly 
touching  the  table-top. 

Getting  used  to  it  was  the  hard  part.  Just  being  alone  with 
muddled  thoughts  and  not  being  able  to  ivalk  to  a  window 
and  see  the  ivind  whipping  a  crumpled  paper  down  the  des- 
erted street,  not  being  able  to  rest  an  aching  head  by  looking 
out  as  far  as  eyes  could  see  over  the  lake  to  the  horizon. 
Empty  eyes  left  him  so  utterly  alone  and  useless. 

His  face  was  immobile,  but  the  strong,  young  line  of  his 
jaw  twitched,  and  then  he  moved  restlessly.  His  fingers  ran 
swiftly  over  the  table  until  he  found  the  pack  of  cigarettes 
lying  there.  With  quick,  nervous  gestures  he  shook  one  out 
and  tapped  it  on  his  wrist  before  he  lit  it. 

It  had  been  hard  to  do  those  little  things  like  lighting  a 
cigarette,  but  he  had  learned  with  constant  practice. 

He  inhaled  the  smoke  deeply  and  slowly  blew  it  out  in 
small,  perfect  smoke  rings  that  floated  silently  and  smoothly 
down  through  the  dark  room  and  settled  and  dispersed  on  the 
carpet — one  by  one. 

It  teas  queer  that  he  missed  the  little  things  like  seeing 
those  smoke  rings.  It  was  queer  that  they  really  seemed  to 
matter  more  than  seeing  faces  or  bodies  or  colors  or  clothes. 
Things  he  had  always  taken  for  granted,  like  gray-blue  smoke 
rings  and  the  tiny  spurt  of  a  match  flame,  the  whiteness  of 
clean  sheets  and  the  blue  and  gray 
of  the  faded  wall-paper  on  his  bed- 
room ceiling,  the  shine  in  a  pair  of 
friendly  eyes  and  the  curve  of  a 
sudden,  surprising  grin,  were  so 
important  now. 


By      JANE      PAYNE 


been  like  beginning  school  all  over  again.  He  was  a  college 
graduate,  learning  to  read  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Some- 
times it  was  easier  merely  to  sit  and  remember,  but  snatches 
of  something  beautiful  would  come  to  him  and  frustrate  him 
with  their  smallness  and  incompleteness.  ''Fear  death? — to 
feel  the  fog  in  my  throat,  the  mist  in  my  face.  .  ."  He  re- 
membered some  parts  too  tvell — and  a  fragment  of  a  lost  day 
and  the  memory  of  a  familiar  face  would  rise  and  swell  slow- 
ly in  the  blackness  of  his  eyes,  and  fade  again. 

He  laid  the  book  back  on  the  table  and  pushed  it  hard  so 
that  it  slid  protestingly  across  to  the  other  side. 

//  he  were  only  able  to  see,  or  else  were  totally  blind.  It 
was  the  ghosts  of  the  old  life  that  made  his  life  so  hard  to 
bear.  The  ghosts  that  broke  down  the  little  tower  of  resigna- 
tion that  he  had  built  up,  brick  by  brick,  and  dug  an  excava- 
tion deep  in  his  heart  to  hold  the  recurring  memories  that 
hurt  him.  They  filled  him  up  and  choked  in  his  throat  and 
made  him  want  to  swear  or  cry  or  scream. 

He  clenched  his  fists  tightly,  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
walked  from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another  and  over  to  the 
window. 

Not  more  than  a  year  ago  he  had  stood  looking  out  the 
windoiv  into  the  street.  There  had  been  the  cold  winds  of 
November,  and  the  last  few  leaves  from  the  trees  blowing  in 
crazy,  wind-swept  circles,  and  the  children  playing  in  the 
street  with  their  shouts  floating  crisply  on  the  cool  air,  and 
being  distorted  by  the  sharp  wind. 

The  sound  of  a  door  opening  broke  his  thoughts,  and  he 
heard  a  light  button  snap  sharply  as  someone  entered. 

'"Is  it  dark  already?"  he  asked. 


■pywirfrnflrftrntfij^Mii.  .^in.»»^ 


Carefully  his  hands  found  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  ash-tray  and 
he  crushed  the  stub  meticulously 
among  the  pile  of  half-smoked 
butts.  He  picked  up  the  heavy 
book  that  lay  on  the  table  and  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  cover. 

They  ivere  so  big  and  clumsy, 
those  Braille  books.  Reading  them 
with  slow,  stumbling  fingers  had 
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By      HILARY      CONROY 
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SHOULD  LIKE  someday  to  get  them  all  at  a  roundtable; 
to  turn  them  loose  on  man  and  life  and  each  other,  and  to 
-vvatch,  simply  watch,  their  ludicrous  cross  purposes.  But  no 
Hardy  Lounge  for  this,  no  cozy  carpeted  room  with  tea  and 
crumpets  and  white  coated  waiters.  Egad,  no,  the  walls  would 
burst,  the  ceiling  would  arch,  the  windows  would  blow  them- 
selves out  at  the  turmoil  within.  I  remember  Ernest  Lauer, 
PHD,  professor  of  history,  looking  up  from  a  copy  of  Machi- 

avelli's     "delicate"     "Mandragola" 

^ -         ~       U  ._     and  with  a  chuckle  saying,  "I'm  not 

/  — ^^ — ^f^'^\         -     quite  sure  where  Machiavelli  is  to- 

t— ^^^^ecTJ^-^^^^       day.   But  he's  probably  in  hell  with 
~"*"      ~'   —  ■         the  rest  of  the  clever  people.    I'm 
looking  forward  to  going  there.  The 
y  ^ri^AOWy\L/— ^-  conversation  must  be  great."    Yes, 
^CSsiJ^yX  there  we  have  it.   Hell,  perhaps,  for 

^  our   rendezvous,   but   certainly   not 

Hardy  lounge. 

Lauer  would  probably  start  things 
with  one  of  his  diagrams,  the  weird- 
est, most  uninterpretable  things  one 
can  imagine.  They  are  diagrams  of 
the  world,  the  afterlife,  man,  angels,  devils,  witches,  the  lore 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  stimulation  of  the  renaissance,  and 
the  culminating  "civilization"  of  our  time,  progressively  pic- 
tured with  this  jumble  of  lines  and  arrows  and  circles.  In 
the  end  it  is  as  chaotic  a  mess  as  the  civilization  he  is  trying 
to  picture. 

Then  Dr.  Schilpp  would  put  down  his  skull  head  pipe  and 
speak  as  a  philosopher  to  the  group.  Hearing  him  is  like 
sticking  one's  face  in  cold  water,  someone  has  said  and  truth- 
fully. He  would  light  in  on  Nazism  with  his  first  breath, 
pound  it  and  its  philosophy  until  Hitler  would  tremble  were 
he  there,  and  then  sum  up  with  a  grin  and  the  pronounce- 
ment that,  "Just  between  you  and  me  and  the  dog  post  if  the 
Nazis  ever  catch  me  they'll  shoot  me  first  and  explain  to  the 
state  department  afterwards."  Then  he  will  go  into  other 
realms,  presenting  his  own  views,  so  forcefully  and  so  dog- 
matically that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  sit  back  with  an,  "I  got 
tem  zo  damn  mad  tey  got  to  tink." 

Then  perhaps  Melville  Herskovitz  will  relate  the  discussion 
to  anthropology  and  find  civilizations  such  as  ours  among 
primitive  peoples  in  far  parts  of  the  world.  He  will  soon  be 
full  flood  into  his  magnificent  vocabulary,  talking  of  peoples 
and  places  unknown  to  the  others.  Bergen  Evans  will  begin 
to  fidget,  will  suddenly  excuse  himself,  go  into  the  bathroom. 


and  look  up  these  people  in  his  set  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  which  he  keeps  behind  the  door.  He  will  read  for  a  few 
moments,  and  return,  flourishing  facts  and  figures  that  amaze 
them  all.  "A  second  hand  set  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to 
keep  in  the  bathroom  should  be  one  of  the  first  purchases  of 
any  young  man,"  he  says.  With  them  in  the  bathroom  he  can 
out-talk  anybody  on  anything  from  the  Chinese  dance  in  the 
fifth  century  A.D.  to  Heinrich  Himmler's  Gestapo. 

If  the  subject  were  to  return  to  religion  William  Mont- 
gomery McGovern,  traveler,  writer,  lecturer,  political  scien- 
tist, the  only  white  man  ever  to  see  Lhasa  the  forbidden  city 
of  Tibet,  would  straggle  in  in  his  heel  length  red  fur  coat,  his 
immense  ball  of  a  hat,  his  Sherlock  Holmes  pipe,  twenty  pen- 
cils in  his  vest  pocket,  and  his  hair  uncut  as  usual.  His  Ox- 
ford accent  would  be  tinged  with  Harvard,  from  his  experi- 
ence there  this  year,  but  he  would  still  talk  of  the  Agha  Kahn. 
the  Ismaeli  sect,  the  religions  and  the  peoples  of  Asia.  "Reli- 
gion, tut,  tut,  tut.  Here's  real  religion  for  you.  The  Ismaeli. 
They  worship  their  Agha  Kahn  in  spite  of  his  sportiness,  his 
French  wife,  his  horses  in  the  London  derbies.  Yes,  they  ivor- 
ship  him,  and  drink  the  water  out  of  his  bathtub." 

Lew  Sarett  and  Bergen  Evans  may  be  together  by  this  time, 
in  brilliant  discourse  in  another  corner  of  the  room,  the  op- 
timist and  the  cynic,  disagreeing  on  everything  except  the 
value  of  words.  "If  a  man  is  master  of  his  field  and  can  ex- 
press himself  and  his  knowledge  through  public  speaking  and 
writing,  he  is  certain  to  be  effective,"  says  Sarett. 

"Shelley,  Plato,  and  I  agree."  Evans  will  say.  "All  thought 
is  measured  in  words.  But  more  than  that :  words  are  thought. 
A  person  who  says,  T  have  the  thought,  but  I  just  can't  put  it 
into  words,'  just  can't  put  it." 

And  that  wry  Englishman  from  the  Commerce  school,  John 
C.  Teevan,  may  nose  into  the  conversation  with,  "Now,  no 
fuzzy  thinking,  boys." 

Hell  will  be  filled  with  smoke  by  this  time,  from  the  evil 
smelling  pipes  of  Schilpp,  Sarett,  McGovern  and  most  of  tlie 
rest.  Perhaps  the  smoke  will  be  thick  enough  to  bring  Leon 
Kranz  on  the  run,  protesting  against  such  indulgence,  recom- 
mending push-ups  nightly,  warning  against  short  wind  and 
pot-bellies. 

Hahne,  the  economist,  will  arise  then  to  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  a  close,  to  summon  the  devil  to  shut  them  out.  "It  has 
been  a  very  interesting,  a  very  stimulating  discussion.  Or 
has  it?" 

And  Dean  Hibbard  will  end  the  thing.  "It  takes  all  kinds 
on  a  facultv.   Yes,  we  need  them  all." 
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^ome  people  ^o  to  5leep...or  to  the  movieS...or  crazu 
^he^  drink  coked...  oi'  beer...  or  laudanum... 
^lie^  Smoke   L^ameld  ...or  f^iedmonts  ...or  opium  . . 
~y4fter  do  lon^  tkei^  ^eel  tlie^  have  to  do  domet/tina 


^o  theu  iump  up  and  down 
or  dcream,  madlu  . . . 
luthina 


-^nuinina  to 
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WHAT    WE    MEAN  .  . 


This  is  our  explanation  page.  We  are  writing  it  for  people  like  Bob  Rathburn 
and  Jane  Cline,  or  English  professors  who  insist  themes  should  be  I  II  III, 
ABC.,  and  other  folks  generally  who  don't  understand  us.  Rathburn  will 
say,  more  or  less  caustically,  "Page  12  was  a  hash."  For  Rathburn's  benefit  we 
state  emphatically  that  we  mean  Page  12  to  be  a  hash.  We  are  expressing  our 
sympathy  for  people  who,  within  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  looking  at  pages 
and  pages  of  perfectly  orthodox  print.  We  hope  they  will  look  at  Page  12  and 
laugh  insanely  because  it  doesn't  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense. 


O.K.,  Rathburn,  who  didn't  use  color? 


<=' 


It  would  be 

nice 

to  be 

on  the  prow  of  a  swift-sailing 

sloop 

and  to  feel  the  bubbly  foam 

ivith  your  hand  as  the  boat  cuts 

the  waves 

in 

two. 
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DIVERSIONS 

or  what  to  do  between   Exams 

1.  Start  studying  for  the  next  exam.     (This  is  perfectly  ridiculous.) 

2.  Write  down  all  the  dirty  jokes  you  know.  (This  will  take  some  time.) 
Sign  the  name  of  the  boy  who  sits  next  to  you  in  class  and  gets  A's,  and 
send   them  to  your  professor. 

3.  Play  with  your   fingers. 

4.  Buy  several  used  copies  of  your  text  and  tear  out  the  pages  one  by 
one  making  obscene  comments  on  each. 


6.  Call  up  all  your  friends  and  tell  them  you  are  President  Snyder  and 
would  they  please  meet  you  immediately  at  the  "Homestead".  (They  will 
recognize  your  voice  anyway  and  you  can  still  go  to  the  "Homestead".) 

7.  Get  disgustingly  drunk. 

8.  Slit  your  throat.  (This  will  arouse  sympathy  in  your  professor  unless 
he  is  in  the  Commerce  School.) 

9.  Memorize  the  draft  numbers  of  men  in  Kansas  City,  skipping  every 
tenth  man  and  all  people  named  Rathburn. 

10.  Play  with  your  fingers.  (We  know  we  said  that  before,  but  it's 
inexpensive  and  it's  restful.) 


INDEX 

All  Through  the  Night Page   13 

The  "Seeing  Ere"  Jim  Bixby,  imtches  Forrie  J'oss  do  a 
partial  striptease  in  the  interests  of  comfort  and  Money 
and  Banking. 

Graphic  N  U'S Page   14 

Just  tossed  in   to   help   \oii   remember   the   carefree   davs 
B.F.  (Before  Finals) 
Stutly  Techniques Page   18 

George  Watson,  a  recognized  authority  on  "Better  Study 
Methods,"  advises  for  success  in  finals.  Dr.  JTatson  can 
be  seen  by  appointment  any  day  at  the  Oasis  Little  Club, 
his  present  offices. 

Are  You  a  Mental  Wizard Page  20 

Or,  "If  Gertrude  Stein  were  Only  On  the  Faculty."    Jay 
W'hitakefs  idea  of  exams,  as  the  student  would  like  to  see 
them. 
The  Most  Over-Rated  People Page  21 

i'ent  your  excess  choler  by  voting  out  some  of  the  campus 
big-shots.    (We're  just  kidding,  honest  Rathburn! ) 
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MOST  OVERRATED  PEOPLE 

PARROT      POLL 


Exhibitionists — Profs 

a.  Bergen  Evans 

b.  Earnest  Laur 

c.  Paul  Schilpp 

d.  Ray  Carey 

e.  Voice  of  Experience 


Publications 

a.  Bob  Rathburn 

b.  Jane  Cline 

c.  Bob  Rathburn 

d.  Jane  Cline 

e.  Bob  Rathburn 

f.  Jane  Chne 

g.  Dick  Park 


Politicians 

a.  Thad  Snell 

b.  Al  Boulton 

c.  Ken  Setterdahl 

d.  Jim  Mclntyre 

e.  Jack  Morris 

f.  Mayor  Kelley 


^^^Vl 


Entertainers 

a.  Dick  Jager 

b.  Don  Ward 

c.  Art  Ford 

d.  Frank  Peddie 

e.  Grandpa  Deering 

f.  Shirley  James 

g.  Ma  Schramm 


'^^ 


Casanovas 

a.  Dick  Trubey 

b.  Frank  Thompson 

c.  Gordon  Langlois 

d.  Philip  Murphy  (deceased) 

e.  Hank  (O'Brien)  Czajkowski 

f.  Bob  Salveson 

g.  Dick  Piel 

h.   Mark  Connely 
j.    Dick  Grest 


(Fill 


your  own  choice 


Reformers 

a.  "A  Senior" 

b.  Austin  Ranney 

c.  Herb  Silvers 

d.  President  Snyder 

e.  The  Dies  Committee 

f.  Buck  Shotts 

g.  Prof.  Jaffe 
h.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

i.  Don  Winslow,  U.S.N. 


M' 
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Also  providing  entertainment  during  the  floor  show  were, 
above:  Howie  Gill  and  Harry  Coon,  drummers;  and  to  the  I 
right,  Ruth  Brooks  and  Hank  "O'Brien"  Czajkowski,  dance 
team. 

Photos  and  layout  by  Jii 

We  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  it  must  have  been  good 
.  Stephen  Kopcha  and  Florence   Magnuson   discussing 
"Locker  Room  Jive." 


the   chic    of   gargantuan    checks 


in  soft  pastels  is  smartly  demon- 


strated in  this  swank  spring  skirt, 


pleated   fore   and   aft   and   worn 


with  a  pure  dye  silk  shirt 


.the  skirt,  $6.95 


the   shirt,   $6.95 

worn  by  Marian  Young,  Delta 
Gamma  and  co-chairman  of  the 
Junior  Prom. 

EDGAR  A.  STEVENS,  Inc. 


1624  Orrington  Ave.,  Evanston 


George  Watson  Explains  His 


STUDY   TECHNIQUES 


A  conscientious  graduate  student  at  Columbia  perused  ''more  than 
ninety  books  and  several  hundred  magazine  articles  on  how  to  study  and 
related  subjects."  The  author  of  this  paper  has  read  nothing  but  the  comic 
strips  in  tabloids  since  achieving  literacy.  Assuming  that  this  gives  the 
graduate  student  an  edge  on  me,  let's  look  first  at  what  he  has  deduced 
concerning  the  gentle  art  of  "grinding." 


"Good  ventilation  is  imperative."  I  wish  he  had  elaborated.  Should  I  sit  in  front 
of  an  open  window,  air-condition  my  closet-like  room,  or  put  weather-stripping  around 
the  door? 


"Room  temperature.  68°"  the  Columbian  adds.  Ah,  thats  better 
can  scream  down  at  my  landlady  that  the  temperature  is  66°  in  m^ 
HELL  does  she  think  a  kuv  can  study? 


th  this  to  go  upon,  I 
00 m.    and    how   the 


"Adequate  light  from  over 
pletely,  for  I'm  writing  under 
the  ceiling,  making  the  room 
none  of  the  advantages  of  such 
brary — they  appear  so  from  the 


the  left  shoulder."  This  would  entail  rewiring  the  house  com- 
a  cobwebby  little  bulb  which  drips  a  yellow  glow  from  high  in 
assume  the  shadowy  aspects  of  a  backstage  ante-room  I  but  with 
a  place,  dammit).  Maybe  the  lights  would  be  better  in  the  li- 
outside. 


"Desk  clear  of  everything  except  for  the  materials  for  the  problem  at  hand — posture 
upright,  in  a  hard  straight-backed  chair.''  our  ascetic    adds.      Tm    sorry,    broken-down,    old,    favorite     j\ 
chair,  you  must  go,  along  with  the  hunting  dog  paperweight,  the  ash-tray  stolen  from  the 
Paix,  and  the  paper  cutter  with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  19.'>)  handle. 

Point  number  seventeen  in  the  manual  reads,  "If  you  dislike  your  professor,  it  might  well  be  that 
you  don't  know  or  understand  him.  Go  up  and  make  his  acquaintance.  He  nill  probably  enjoy  /neeting 
you."    All  right,  I'll  try  anything  once  .  .  . 

"Uh,  pardon  me,  Professor  Screej.  I  don't  believe  we've  met."' 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  W ?' 

"I — uh — just  wanted  to  know  better — that  is.  I  want  you  to  enjoy  meeting  my — I  mean — I'm  glad  to 
meet  you  Professor." 

"Are  you  feeling  all  right  W ?" 

"I  don't  understand  you  professor,  and  I  think  we  should  get  together." 

"Try  coming  to  class  oftener,  W ." 

Nope,  that's  not  the  solution. 
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MARION  HUTTON 

in  Glenn  Miller's  Moonlight 
Serenade,  broadcasts  . . . 


.  Liggett  &  Myi 


Ihere's  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
for  Chesterfields.  Smokers  who  have  tried 
them  are  asking  for  them  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons . . .  Chesterfields 
are  cooler,  better-tasting  and  definitely  milder. 
Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself ...  so  tune  in  now  for  your  1941 
smoking  pleasure. 


ARE   YOU   A   MENTAL   WIZARD 
By  Jay  Whitaker 

I.  (One   hour) 

Tai'Tiji'  Sj]  T//1'  -n-dfiaSnt'  KVfjfU  re  Kat  iiUTpaTia  TrapijxOi.  Kol  iiivovTo  etcroj  T?/? 
■aod<p-ia  Taviijjxkv  oin'  ry  7//x£pa  ovk  ijxa^ttraTo  fSatriXev^.  TovTO  to  \pt'<Tioi'  Tore 
eSciKtr,  e-n-ei  Trupi/A^OT'  a'i  8e'/ca  tjixlpai.  Ai'irt?  £7reiTa  TreSouSc  khAu'Scto  Adas  ui'atSTjs". 

Do  you  consider  this  especially  significant?   (Answer 
yes  or  no. ) 

II.  (One  minute) 

What  Color  is  Gray's  Elegy? 

III.  (Take  your  time  on  this  one. ) 
What  is  the  Little  Club? 

a.  A  Charity  Organisation  for  Midgets?   b.  The  Inter- 
fraternity  Council?   c.  A  very  tiny,  wee  stick?   d.  An 
instrument  of  torture? 

IV.  (Freshmen,  ten  minutes — Sophomores ,  one  hour — Juniors , 
two  hours — Seniors,  hold  it  down  ! ) 

What  is  the  Purpose  of  Sex? 

V.  (As  quickly  as  possible) 

a.  Can  You  make  sulphuric  acid?  b.  Why  not? 

VI.  (Two  minutes) 

"Es  war  ein  mal  ein  kleine  Spitz, 
Er  glaubt  er  ware  zu  alle  nutz 
Nun  kamm  ein  etwas  ganz  die  quer — 
Er  Burmpt  und  bellt  und  knurt  so  sehr." 
a.  What  is  a  Spitz?   b.  Do  you  care? 

VII.  ( Two  minutes) 

Who  was  the  Spanish-American  War  between? 
(Mark  any  two)   a.  Spain.   b.  America. 

VIII.  (Better  hurry,  it's  getting  late  !) 

What  date  will  the  Fourth  of  July  fall  on  in  1947? 
(If  Roosevelt  is  still  President,  skip  this  question.) 

IX.  (Thirty  minutes) 

Write  a  fifty  word  essay  on  morals,  stating  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  them.   Now  count  the  words.  How  many? 

X.  (Five  seconds) 

"She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudier  day  denies." 
Isn't  this  pretty? 

XI.  (C'mon,  Hurry  ! ) 
What  is  the  Big  Four? 

a.  Flusher?   b.  A  homing  pigeon?   c.  A  rummy  deck 
without  spades?   d.  Austin  Ranney? 

XII.  (Ten  minutes) 

Na  Clo+(B07r)3>,  V3,672,416.023±.0  +  H2  SO4 
What  does  the  +  stand  for?  Discuss. 

XIII.  (Five  minutes  grace  from  question  XII) 

Satan  Good  will  be  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  next 
month? 

(Check  one)   a.  False.   b.  False. 

XIV.  (One  hour) 

"A  knowledge  of  the  emotional  setting  of  a  selection  is 
very  valuable  to  the  interpreter  who  is  looking  for  the 
most  meaningful  interpretation." 

a.  How  many  commas  in  the  above  statement? 

b.  (Watch  out,  this  is  a  trick  question.) 

XV.  (Answer  immediately  and  scram) 
Spell  Tchaikowsky. 

(Notice  to  students ;   Don't  bother  to  answer  these 
questions  since  any  student  who  spells  his  name  anywhere 
near  correct  will  get  an  A. ) 
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9:17 — Woody  Voss,  Phi  Gamma  Delta  starts  to  study. 


9:53 — Things  get  a  bit  toug 


ALL  THRU  THE  NIGHT 


Photos  by  Jim  Bixby  Layout  by  Frank  Sayles 


GRAPHIC      N  U  '  S 


At  the  Navy  Ball  are.  to  the  left,  Peggy  Hibbard,  John  Van  Moss,  and  Libby  Han- 
son. To  the  right,  Lawrence  Hunt,  Helen  McGrath,  Tom  Bradley,  and  Martha 
Grealy.    (For  more  pictures  of  the  Ball,  see  the  following  page.) 


Because  of  the  many  requests  for  pictures  that  appear  in  this  magazine, 
we  are  happy  to  announce  that  copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a 
letter  in  care  of  the  photo-editor,  describing  the  picture  wanted.  All  pic- 
tures are  made  in  8x10"  size  at  80c.  We  are  also  happy  to  receive  new 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  our  subscribers. 


It  is  true  that  dreams  can't  walk,  but  they  can  be  pho 
graphed.  We  caught  Alf  Bauman  dreaming  wh 
studying  (?)  for  finals.  So  the  dream  said,  she  want 
his  new  watch  that  he  received  for  All-American  awai 


1599  to  1!  Ollie  Durham  thought  that  the 
Athletic  Banquet  was  formal.  (He  claims  to 
have  had  a  date  following  the  dinner.) 


But  YES!  Bill  Armstrong  and   Vir- 
ginia   Prather   at  the   D.G.    formal. 


A  candid  shot  from  over  the  hedge  at  the  M  & 
club  caught  Lois  Mackey  in  a  charming  pos 
She  ivas  attending  the  Delta  Gamma  winti 
formal. 


The  Pep  Dance  after  the  Notre  Dame  game  photographed  from  a  new 
angle. 


Also  at  the  Pep  Dance,  the  camera  cUched  on 
Jack  Davidson  cutting  in  on  Murle  Lungren, 
singer  with  the  orchestra,  and  Chuck  McCarthy. 


Leonard  Treviranus  and  Melverna 
Melville  at  the  N.  A.  I,  dinner-dance 
held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach. 


The  "big"  five  at  the  Athletic  Banquet.    "F  Bliss  S" 
third  from  left. 


w 


■,       Virginia  Ashby,    and  Philip   Clark  singing 

I  ing  Christmas  program  given  by  the  choral  organ- 
'  ions  and  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra. 


^im; 
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Photos  and  layout  by  Jim  Bixby 


Low  Falk,  Halley-Anne  Brockett, 
Mildred  Mjone,  and  Arthur 
Schneider  waiting  for  the  judges' 
decision. 


All  bets  on  the  line,  we  see  candidates  and  escorts,  left  to  right:  BiU 
Pool,  Martha  Hale,  Jane  Hunter,  Howard  Walter,  Melverna  Melville, 
Shirley  James,  and  John  Cleland. 


A.. 


oe 


THE  FASHION  BOARD  RESOLVES Resolutions  are  so 

funny  ....  set  up  in  good  faith  ....  and  so  easily  broken.    But 
we  guarantee  that  you'll  find  these  easy  to  keep. 


/  RESOLVE.  .  .  .never  to  be  guilty  of  the  "lipstick  clash".  (That 
means  wearing  fuschia  lipstick  with  a  fireman's  red  sweater.)  We 
found  that  Frances  Denny's  THREE  ON  A  MATCH  is  the  solution 
for  this.  Comes  in  a  match  box  cover  with  a  mirror  where  you 
usually  strike  the  match.  Strike  One:  Watermelon,  a  soft  pinkish 
for  pastels  and  daytime  use;  Strike  Two:  Knockout  Red,  a  clear 
red  for  the  more  intense  colors;  Strike  Three:  Night  Club,  a  deep, 
glowing  red  for  black,  white,  and  evening.    (Field's) 


/  RESOLVE.  .  .  .to  match  my  nailpolish  to  my  lipstick.  (And  to 
change  it  quicklike  at  the  first  sign  of  a  chip.)  Revlon  has  corre- 
sponding shades  to  match  your  Denny  lipsticks. 


/  RESOLVE.  .  .  .to  watch  my  architectural  dimensions,  (no  matter 
how  little),  both  longitude  and  latitude.  I  shall  stand  up  straight 
and  hold  my  head  high.  I  shall  be  held  in  horizontally  by  some- 
thing stronger  than  my  will  power.  Our  faith  is  in  Steven's  (in 
Evanston)  Foundation  Department.  There  we  found  something  new 
designed  for  sweet  young  things.  Mabs  of  Hollywood  did  it!  These 
contour  controllers  come  in  lace  and  satin  lastex  and  they  really  do 
the  trick.  Stick  to  this  resolution,  for  you'll  find  it  makes  such  a 
difference  in  the  shape  of  your  skirts. 


/  RESOLVE.  .  .  .to  buy  at  least  one  "pep-me-up"  to  give  new  hope 
to  my  winter  clothes.  At  Milburn's  we  found  an  elegant  answer. 
Like  nothing  we've  seen  before!  The  "chirping  bird"  print,  done  up 
in  two  different  styles.  Tailored  to  the  nth  degree  and  in  lush  colors: 
Bimini  orchid,  Windsor  blue,  Nassau  green,  Montague  beige.  With 
the  dress  you  can  get  a  two  piece  flannel  suit  (light  enough  for 
under  your  fur  coat  during  January  and  February)  in  a  plain  color 
to  mix  or  match  with  your  dress. 


/  RESOLVE.  ...  to  use  a  complexion  brush  to  keep  me  clean  and 
scrubbed.  We  found  the  brush,  a  plastic  guaranteed  to  last  a  life- 
time and  stay  soft  and  white;  we  found  the  soap.  Creamy  Americe 
with  pretty  fragrances;  now  you  do  the  rest.    (Field's) 

To  help  in  this  process,  use  a  Miracle  Mirror  which  can  easily  be 
attached  to  you  while  you  use  it — one  side  is  magnified  and  the 
other  is  plain  unadulterated  glass.    (Carson's) 


/  RESOLVE.  .  .  .(I  say  this  every  year  but  now  I  really  mean  to 
do  it).  .  .to  be  smart  and  get  started  on  my  summer  clothes  by 
hiding  something  away  from  the  Cruise  Shop.  You'll  find,  at  the 
Hub  Women's  Shop,  dresses  which  will  be  scarce  as  hen's  teeth 
come  summer.  They  are  different  and  few  of  a  kind.  .  .you'll  find 
it  pays! 
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Dorothy  Gray's 

BRAS!$  BAND"  MAKEUP 


Be  the  leader  of  the  band  by  wearing  Dorothy 
Gray's  Brass  Band  makeup.  Here's  a  bright 
blue  kepi  that  really  has  something  under  it: 
a  rich,  red  lipstick,  creme  rouge  to  match  and 
polish,  too.  The  face  powder  is  glorachel  to 
flatter  a  lightened  winter  complexion.  $3.50 
First  Floor 


MARSHALL  FIELD 

&  COMPANY 

IN  EVANSTON 


Quaecumque 
Sunt  Vera 


Study  Techniques 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

"Get  the  reactions  of  other  students" 
continues  the  author.  "Be  sure  to  get 
both  sides,  that  is,  consult  the  successful 
student  as  well  as  the  one  ivho  is  having 
difficulty."  I'm  afraid  the  Columbian  is 
no  realist.    Witness  this  field  experience. 


"Say,  Geoffrey,  can  you  help  i 
the  nebular  hypothesis  theory?" 


ith 


"Sure  W ,  sit  close  to  me  at  the 

exams,  and  I'll  pass  you  my  crib  notes." 

"Say  Petticord,  can  you  help  me  with 
this  nebular  hypothesis  theory?" 

"Sure  W ,  sit  next  to  me  in  the 

exam  and  I'll  pass  you  Geoffrey's  crib 
notes." 

And  so  I'll  probably  slouch  tlirough 
college  in  my  broken  down  and  deaden- 
ingly  comfortable  chair,  toying  with  my 
World's  Fair  letter  opener  and  generally 
going  to  hell  .  .  .  and  having  fun. 


Many  have  asked  us  what  Quaecum- 
que Sunt  Vera  means,  and  from  where 
it  originates.  That  is  simple.  It  means 
"Whatsoever  things  be  true".  And  it  is 
the  opening  three  words  of  our  college 
motto. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  everyone  who  was  supposed  to 
go  to  the  Library — went  to  the  Library? 

Sometime  we  should  like  to  meet  one 
of  those  alleged  individuals  who  have 
received  a  Gallup  Pole  Blank,  or  whose 
opinions  have  been  asked  by  a  Gallup 
Pole  investigator.  Frankly  we  don't  think 
that  there  are  any! 


Ever  since  this  ASCAP-BMI  music 
feud  we  have  been  trying  to  decide 
which  tune  rates  as  the  song  of  the 
month,  "Old  Black  Joe"  or  "Tales  From 
The  Vienna  Woods"! 


"YOU   DON'T   REALLY   NEED   A 

TUMMY,  SCIENCE  FINDS".— A  head- 
line in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Alright,   but   why  put  TUMS   out  of 
business? 


Heard  at  the  ultra-exclusive  Camellia 
House  of  the  Drake  Hotel :  "Would  you 
like  a  small  bowl  of  soup  or  would  you 
prefer  the  dollar  and  a  half?" 


A  bit  of  clever  radio  advertising  ala 
the  swank  Pump  Room:  ".  .  .  where  tlie 
prices  are  not  inexpensive".  Those  dou- 
ble negatives  are  tricky.  Watch  out  for 
them! 

— Wliitt  N.  Schultz. 
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THE    SAME    OLD 
STORY.,. 


^Stevens 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


fey  BILL  BARR 


They  used  to  go  to  the  same  college. 
In  fact  they  were  in  the  same  class. 
Both  came  from  the  same  small  town 
out  in  Iowa.  One  of  them  became  what 
was  known  in  those  clays  as  a  B.M.O.C. 
He  belonged  to  every  class  commission 
for  his  four  years  in  college.  As  Presi- 
dent of  his  class,  president  of  his  frater- 
nity, honorary  man,  he  had  all  the 
honors  that  counted  to  be  a  big  man  on 
campus.  The  other  one — let  me  tell  you 
about  him.  He  came  from  the  same 
town,  but  he  didn't  quite  make  the  grade 
when  it  came  to  joining  a  fraternity.  He 
was  known  then  as  an  independent,  an 
open  house  man.  You  know  the  type. 
Well,  anyway,  they  went  through  school 
together.  The  first  one,  as  you  might 
suppose,  grabbed  off  a  fairly  decent 
job.  He  got  it  through  the  placement 
bureau.  His  grades  were  passable 
enough,  although  not  so  hot,  but  he 
always  had  a  good  time.  That  was  one 
of  his  philosophies,  to  have  a  good  time 
whenever  possible.  You  know  the  old 
rationalization — you  are  only  young 
once. 

You  can  see  that  both  of  these  lads 
were  pretty  far  apart  during  their  school 
years.  One  could  date  the  Gammas,  and 
the  other  didn't  dare  call  one  for  fear 
she  would  be  busy.  You  know  those 
old  excuses  the  dolls  used  to  cook  up 
when  they  didn't  want  to  go  out  with 
a   guy   for   various   reasons. 

Long  about  that  time  the  draft  came 
along.  Yeah,  this  happened  back  that 
far.  That  was  before  we  all  went  over 
there  to  fight  the  Japs  in  the  Philippines, 
and  before  Roosevelt  was  elected  for 
his  fourth  term.  I'll  get  to  the  point 
pretty  soon.    I'm  just  setting  the  stage. 

Draw  me  another  beer  John. 

These  two  guys  left  college  with  utter- 
ly different — well,  let's  call  it  person- 
alities. It  just  so  happened  that  this 
guy  that  was  a  step  down  the  social 
ladder  looked  at  the  books  once  in  a 
while,  and  had  made  grades  that  were 
not  so  very  high,  but  he  had  learned 
the  stuff.  If  you  get  what  I  mean.  Nat- 
urally he  wanted  a  job  and  got  one, 
although  it  was  not  in  the  same  class 
as  the  flashy  smooth  boy's. 

You  know  how  we  had  to  fight  the 
Japs  and  how  we  licked  them,  but  how 
England  was  about  to  lose  and  we  had 
to  step  in  to  stop  Hitler.  Yeah,  this 
is  just  about  the  point  of  the  story.  You 
see  these  two  guys,  by  a  chance,  I  knew 


you  would  say  coincidence,  happened 
to  draw  the  same  outfit  in  the  army. 
That  is  where  it  begins  to  get  interest- 
ing. One  of  them — you  guessed  it,  the 
campus  big  shot — was  an  officer,  one  of 
those  ninety  day  wonders  the  army 
turned  out  after  we  got  mixed  up  in  the 
Jap  war.  The  other  guy  was  just  a  pri- 
vate. 

Well,  these  boys  had  their  chance  to 
go  in  the  air  service  along  with  some 
others  who  were  picked  because  they 
could  pass  the  physical.  As  usual,  the 
campus  smoothy  was  at  the  head  of 
things.  He  drew  down  the  spot  of  pilot 
on  one  of  our  Flying  Fortresses  that 
went  into  action  with  the  Germans  over 
Berlin.  You  remember  that  bombing 
which  sewed  up  a  victory.  The  point 
comes  along  about  now. 

It  was  in  that  air  fight  that  this  whole 
thing  comes  to  a  head.  This  guy  who 
had  been  a  campus  nobody  was  back 
in  the  tail  of  the  ship  operating  one  of 
the  machine  guns  of  the  Big  Shot's  fort- 
ress when  all  hell  began  to  break  loose. 
Those  Heinies  started  to  come  from  all 
sides  and  even  from  on  top.  Here  is 
the  pay-off.  The  Big  Shot,  Sam  Browne 
and  all,  began  to  get  scared.  You  know 
how  defenseless  and  how  awkward  those 
big  babies  were  to  handle. 

Well,  this  kid  broke  down  under  it 
all  and  I  do  mean  went  to  pieces. 
Through  all  these  years  he  hadn't  had 
a  real  test  to  see  whether  he  had  any 
guts.  He  had  established  a  reputation 
and  had  ridden  along  from  there.  Yeah, 
I'll  admit  he  had  done  everything  right 
and  it  had  been  satisfactory,  but  every- 
thing had  been  easy,  no  real  situations 
that  tested  his — that's  it,  intestinal  forti- 
tude. 

Well,  when  the  Heinies  jumped  him 
he  went  into  a  thousand  pieces.  This 
kid  at  the  tail  of  the  ship  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  as  he  was  next  in 
line  in  the  amount  of  flying  hours,  al- 
though just  a  machine  gunner,  took  the 
big  baby  over.  I'll  never  be  able  to  tell 
you  how  he  ever  made  it  out  of  that 
hornet's  nest.  He  sashayed  that  flying 
battlewagon  all  over  the  German  sky. 
Finally  some  British  and  American  pur- 
suits came  along  and  he  was  able  to 
highball  it  for  home.  After  crossing  the 
channel  he  made  it  to  Croydon,  but  how 
I'll  never  know. 

Now  the  war's  over.  This  kid  came 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Salute 

Emblem   Button  Suit! 

Navy  ahoy!  If  the  man  in  your 
life  is  Navy-minded — here's  the 
suit  for  you!  Tailored  trimly 
as  a  uniform  of  navy  men's 
wear  flannel  .  .  .  smart  longer 
jacket  .  .  .  slim  skirt.  Marvel- 
ous burnished  brass  eagle  but- 
tons on  patch  pockets.  Wear  it 
now  and  right  through  the 
spring.  Sizes  12  to  18.  Also  in 
Natural  covert.    16.95. 

Downstairs  -  State 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
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through  it  okay.  He  is  a  pilot  with  the 
American  Airline  outfit,  with  a  great 
future  as  an  executive,  him  with  his 
college  training  and  all. 

The  other  guy  you  say?  He  came 
home  after  that  little  mix-up  over  Ber- 
lin and  is  now  right  here  in  Chicago. 
He's  clerking  in  a  shoe  store  at  the 
present,  but  he  hopes  that  he  might  get 
something  better. 

Sure  you  won't  have  another  beer? 
So  long.  I'll  see  you  around.  Come 
down  to  the  store  soon.  I  might  have 
some  two  tones.  You  know  summer  is 
just  around  the  corner  and  there  will 
be  lots  of  free  afternoons  to  get  out  and 
have  a  good  time. 


LETTERS    TO 

THE    EDITORS 


Letters  to  the  Editor  (From  Freshmen) 


Dear  Letters  to  the  Editor  (from  Fresh- 
men) : 

I  live  at  628  Library  Place.  What 
should  I  do? 

"Tempted" 
Answer:    How   in   the   world   should   I 
know? 
Dear  L.  1. 1.  E.  (f.  F.)  : 

I  live  at  1856  Orrington  Avenue. 
What  should  I  do? 

"Bewildered" 
Answer:  Call  Davis  7993 — quick! 
Dear  Ltte  (ff)  : 

Before  classes  I  have  noticed  a  large 
number  of  people  between  University 
Hall  and  Harris  Hall.  What  are  these 
people  doing? 

Miss  D.  V.  W. 
Dear  D.  (if  I  may  call  you  D.)  : 

You  are  probably  suffering  from  hal- 
lucinations. There  is  nothing  between 
LI.  H.  and  Harris  Hall  but  a  large  rock. 
I  have  never  seen  any  people  there. 
Your  case  is  doubtless  due  to  the  excite- 
ment of  exams,  etc.,  which  frequently 
produces  an  illusionary  condition  lasting 
for  several  months.  I  suspect  that  you 
not  only  see  people  but  also  have  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  go  over  and 
shake  hands  with  them  and  tell  them 
where  you  are  from  and  that  you  are 
glad  to  meet  them. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  me  work 
on  your  case,  D.,  why  don't  you  meet 
me  at  the  Rock  some  noon?  Perhaps 
later  we  can  go  someplace  where  I  can 
give  you  a  careful  examination. 
Dear  letters  to: 

What  are  sea  gulls  doing  on  Lake 
Michigan? 

"Curious" 
Dear  "Curious": 

This  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
gulls.  It  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  the  case  of  D.  V.  W.  (see  above). 

What  are  you  doing  at  Northwestern? 
Dear  1.  t.: 

I  have  enrolled  for  Botany.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  regret  this? 

"Worried" 
Dear  "Worried": 

This  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
your  sex.  If  you  are  a  male  (  ) ,  by  all 
means  take  botany.  If  you  are  a  female 
(  ) ,  you  will  probably  take  botany  any- 
how. If  you  aren't  sure  ( ? ) ,  botany 
was  cut  out  for  you  and  visa  versa. 

Most  of  the  people  I  know  who  have 
taken  botany  tell  me  they  don't  regret 
a  damn  thing. 


Dear  Bob: 

Why  do  I  frequently  fall  asleep  at  an 
eight  o'clock?  Also,  why  do  I  frequently 
fall  asleep? 

"Dazed" 
Dear  "Dazed": 

In  order  to  fully  understand  these 
things  we  must  investigate  the  nature 
of  sleep.  Pavlov  has  said  that  sleep 
is  "a  condition  of  general  cortical  inhi- 
bition." My  suggestion  is  that  you  try 
to  get  rid  of  your  cortical  inhibitions. 
If  you  would  care  to  work  off  a  few 
inhibitions  with  me  you  can  always 
reach  me  through  the  Parrot  office. 
P.  S. — How  did  you  know  my  name? 
Dear  Answers  to  Freshmen  Ed: 

Why  is  Northwestern  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan? 

"Questioning" 
Dear  Q.: 

I  don't  know,  but  it's  a  damn  good 
thing. 
Dear  Letters: 

When  I  paid  my  tuition,  I  was 
given  a  so-called  "Student  Identification 
Card."    What  is  this  card  for? 

"Card  Conscious" 
Dear  C.  C. : 

I  have  one  of  these  cards,  too,  and  I 
don't  know  WHAT  it  is  for.  My  card 
has  a  classification  on  the  back  of  it. 
According  to  the  classification  I  am  a 
number  one  and  am  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges under  3  and  2,  plus  University 
athletic  events.  Are  you  a  3  or  a  two 
and  if  so,  so  what? 

If  you  find  a  use  for  your  card  or 
would  like  to  talk  this  over,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  communicate  -with  me. 
P.  S.  if  you're  a  3  you  can't  use  the 
student  union  facilities  or  enjoy  the 
infirmary — Remember  this  and  ^vatch 
your  health — ■ 
Dear  Answers: 

Don't  you  think  college  life  is  fun? 
"Happy" 
Dear  H.: 

No. 


A  patent  medicine  company  received 
tlie  following  letter  from  a  satisfied 
customer : 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  your 
remedy.  I  had  a  wart  on  my  chest  and 
after  using  six  bottles  of  your  medicine, 
it  moved  to  my  neck  and  now  I  use  it 
for  a  collar  button." 
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THIS  MONTH'S  COVER:  With  death,  taxes,  and  finals  inevitable, 
Woody  Voss  enters  into  the  rush  of  last  minute  study.  Note  the 
frenzy  of  it  all.  May  his  enthusiasm  serve  as  an  example,  children. 
Woody  from  Phi  Gamma  Delta;  outlines  from  Chandler's; 
graphic  photo  by  Jim  Bixby. 
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COLUMN 


One  doesn't  need  to  speculate  much  to 
guess  the  emotions  of  those  ardent  Phi 
Dehs,  Haberkorn,  Haywood,  and  Shuler, 
when  they  discovered  that  pin-hunting 
Dottie  Olson,  Pi  Phi,  had  thrown  over 
their  unknown  and  pin-less  rival  for  Joe 
Oberlin,  Sig  Chi,  who  possesses  one  of 
those  cherished  emblems.  Well,  boys,  if 
at  first  you  don't  succeed 
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This  item  dates  back  to  Thanksgiving 
vacation.  It  isn't  much,  but  two  Phi 
Belts  pinned  two  Thetas,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  a  couple  of  Phi  Delts  like  a 
couple  of  Thetas.  The  kiddies  were  Bob 
Kircher  and  Emma  Lou  Spetman.  and 
Joe  Finch  and  Mary  Noble. 

There's  been  some  mad  scrambling 
around  in  the  Phi  Gam  house,  with  the 
general  idea  being  to  pin  a  few  co-eds. 
Results:  L.  B.  Meyers  snared  Bebe  Dan- 
iels, Pi  Phi,  and  Alfie  "Ox"  Bauman 
pins  Mary  Jane  Stein,  Pi  Phi.  ( Editor's 
note:  Mary  J.  just  got  a  new  Buick.  too. 
Nice,  Ox,  very  nice.) 

And  speaking  of  the  Phi  Gam  house 
.  .  .  just  a  warning  to  the  boys.  Don't 
hold  bull-sessions  so  close  to  a  telephone 
with  the  receiver  down  after  this.  We 
appreciated  your  mentioning  the  Phi  Psi 
'iist",  but  be  careful  where  and  when 
you  read  it  aloud.  The  "list",  folks,  is 
a  tabulation  of  various  girls  on  campus, 
with  pertinent  remarks. 

Helen  Cox,  Tri  Delt,  and  Hugo 
Stange,  Pi  K.  A.,  have  been  most  quiet 
about  it,  but  Helen  took  Hugo's  pin 
quite  some  time  back. 

And  all  this  talk  of  much  pinning 
brings  to  mind  the  sad  situation  in  the 
Lambda  Chi  house.  Wally  Solum  and 
Bob  "Curly-locks"  Munger  have  been 
contemplating  a  "Phooey  on  the  Keller 
Twins"  club.  Bob  Keller  pinned  Mary 
Tourtellotte,  Chi  O..  some  time  back, 
and  gravely  shook  hands  with  Wally, 
who  had  some  interest  in  the  lady.  Sort- 
of  a  "Sorry,  old  man"  gesture.  Now  Dick 
comes  along  and  breaks  the  news  to 
Munger  that  he  has  pinned  Bonnie  Hope- 
well. A.  0.  Pi,  at  whom  "Curly-locks" 
had  been  casting  speculative  glances. 

And  just  a  word  before  we  call  it 
quits.  Woody  Voss,  another  Phi  Gam.  is 
still  insisting  that  the  girl  with  the  cut 
lip  that  matched  his  bruised  teeth  after 
Navy  Ball,  is  his  sister,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen .  .  .  his  sister.  And  the  injuries, 
he  still  claims,  were  due  to  an  auto 
wreck.    Their  car  stopped  too  quickly. 

We  wish  Georgia  Bayless  (Pi  Phi) 
would  near  Dwight  Croessman's  Phi 
Delt  pin.  We  curious  folk  hate  to  keep 
asking  her  if  she  still  has  it. 

Art  Seder.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  has  finally 
hung  his  pin  on  Marion  Heltzel.  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  entire  Delta  Gamma 
house.  Wliich  probably  explains  why 
he  blushed  the  well  known  Beta  pink 
^vhen  he  was  seen  in  the  Grill  the  other 
day  with  another  girl.    Tsk.  tsk.  tsk. 
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We  want  to  escape  too.  We're  tired  of 
smoke  and  beer  and  mobs  of  people. 
We  have  our  dreams.  .  .  .and  fan- 
tasies  

Go  to  the  Ice  Palace.  Cool  and  re- 
freshing. Dozens  of  pretty  waitresses  in 
satin  shorts  and  white  fur  and  glittery 
diamonds.  All  gliding  gracefully  about, 
balancing  frozen  drinks  and  cool  glace! 
Much  clash  of  blades  and  wild  waltz- 
ing. And  us  in  our  super  costume  which 
we  dare  not  wear  on  a  public  rink.  .  .  . 
yellow  maribou  and  gray  wool  and  scar- 
let jersey,  and  all  around  couples  slid- 
ing hither  and  thither.  Nobody  falls  and 
nobody  wobbles.  And  all  wear  silver 
skates  and  dance  to  the  music  of  three 
orchestras  suspended  from  the  blue  ice 
ceiling  on  rose  clouds. 

Or  to  the  Grotto  of  Gloom.  Midnight- 
blue  walls  and  blood-red  ceiling.  Stark 
black  tablecloths  and  bone  plates  and 
eating  utensils.  Everyone  is  Sad.  All 
have  reached  the  End  of  Their  Ropes. 
Nobody  wants  to  talk.  So  all  are  Silent 
and  Alone.  Beautifully  alone.  Drink 
your  cognac,  little  man,  and  bother  me 
not.  Drums  beat  with  a  hollow  echo  and 
we  snatch  a  cloak  from  a  nearby  chair 
and  wrap  ourselves  in  it,  hiding  our 
face.  And  we  can  dance  if  we  wish,  all 
by  ourselves,  and  whirl  in  circles.  And 
all  is  Silence  and  Dimmed  Lights  and 
Alone. 

Perhaps  to  the  Club  of  Meaningless 
Nothing.  Double-talk  and  Coward  quips 
and  beautiful  irrelevancy.  Continual 
jabber  and  shrill  laughs  and  snatches  of 
song.  Order  Rice  Krispies  and  Calverts, 
and  hammer  on  the  table  and  say  what 
we  wish.  "There  is  a  rapture  in  the 
pathless  woods,  abcdefgh,  tomato  juice 
is  red  and  now  the  time  for  all  good 
men."  We  can't  hear  our  voice,  but  our 
throat  feels  nice,  just  talking.  The  Club 
is  always  crowded,  but  we  don't  know 
anyone.  Have  never  seen  them  before. 
We  call  them  any  name  and  they  an- 


swer. A  milling  mass  of  evening  dresses 
and  tails  and  slacks  and  cowboy  boots. 
And  outside  the  crash  of  bumping  fen- 
ders and  the  curses  of  swearing  drivers. 
But  none  of  the  cars  are  ours.  We  didn't 
have  to  drive  here.  We  just  suddenly 
were. 

Now  to  Phantasmagoria  House. 
Crossed  sabres  over  the  door  and  a  row 
of  Mohammed  shoes  in  an  uneven  row. 
Inside,  walls  encrusted  with  paste  jewels 
of  red  and  purple  and  yellow  and  blue 
and  green.  Ceilings  and  balconies  of 
Byzantine  structure  and  bulging  with 
dusty  tapestries.  Turks  sit  in  the  cor- 
ners, ensconced  on  silken  cushions  and 
smoking  water  pipes.  Persian  hashish 
sellers  wind  in  and  out  of  the  crowd, 
whispering  the  allurements  of  their 
wares.  Russian  cossacks  burst  in  from 
a  side  entrance  and  gallop  their  horses 
across  the  floor  and  crash  into  tables, 
and  knock  our  vodka  glass  from  our 
hand  with  their  swords. 

The  Salon  of  the  Countess  is  neat,  too. 
Hundreds  of  sinuous  women  in  court 
dress  and  slashed  skirts  and  several  regi- 
ments of  foreign  officers  with  monocles 
and  iron  medals  and  shining  black 
boots.  Silver  spurs  and  arm  braid  and 
much  clicking  of  heels  and  smart  sa- 
lutes. Five  Afghan  soldiers  lurk  behind 
the  potted  palms,  and  we  pierce  bases  of 
the  table-lamps  for  dictophones. 

Handsome  officers  cut  in  on  the  dan- 
cers and  hiss  strange  phrases  in  our  ears 
and  garble  intrigue.  Women  with  masks 
over  their  eyes  drop  their  handkerchiefs 
in  our  path  and  give  up  boxes  of  attar  of 
roses.  We  do  not  understand,  and  we 
attempt  sign  language.  As  we  gesture, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  someone  says 
"Good  God,  the  Alstonians  were  here 
after  all."  Flares  are  lighted  and  every- 
one is  looking  at  us.  We  have  a  map  in 
our  hand,  and  we  put  it  in  our  shoe  and 
walk  out.  A  police  escort  takes  us  home. 

Aw  hell,  let's  go  to  Schramm's. 
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Father:  Say,  it's  two  o'clock.    Do  you 
think  you  can  stay  all  night? 

Suitor:   I'll  have  to  telephone  home 

first. 


A  sailor  was  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island.  After  he  had  been  there  for  nine 
years,  he  awoke  one  morning  and  saw 
a  lovely  young  woman  floating  toward 
the  beach  on  a  barrel.  The  barrel 
washed  ashore  and  the  woman  ap- 
proached. 

"High  ho,"  said  she.  "And  how  long 
have  you  been  here?" 

"Nigh  on  ten  years,"  said  the  sailor. 

"Gracious,"  said  the  woman.  "Then 
I  shall  give  you  something  you  cer- 
tainly haven't  had  in  a  long  time." 

"Bust  my  leg!"  said  the  sailor.  "Don't 
tell  me  you  got  beer  in  that  barrel!??" 
— Carolina  Buccaneer. 


AND  POLES 

Wife — "What  makes  you  think  we 
are  getting  near  a  big  city,  dear?" 

Motorist  (doing  70) — "We're  hitting 
more  people." 


I 

She  looked 

And  smiled. 

I  was  abashed. 

And  then 

She  laughed 

Out  loud 

And  said: 

"You  damn  fool,  you're  holding  your 

cards  backwards." — Kitty  Kat. 

"Why   do   you   say   beer   is    like  the 
sun?" 

"Because   it   rises   in    the    yeast   and 
sets  in  the  vest." 

— Lon  shorn 


Quiet!  !   Roland  is  doing  his  homeuorh! 

PURPLE        PARROT 


POOR    CHARLOTTE 


MARY      EVELYN      McCLEARY 


Eight  blocks  east  of  the  North  West- 
ern tracks  on  Elm  Street  in  Winnetka, 
there  lived  a  girl  named  Charlotte.  She 
was  in  what  should  have  been  her  gay 
and  irresponsible  y  o  u  t  h — gloriously 
alive  and  vibrant — but  instead,  Char- 
lotte was  very  unhappy.  It  wasn't  be- 
cause she  had  an  unpleasant  home  life; 
her  brothers  and  sisters  and  mother  and 
father  made  an  agreeable  group  which 
even  showed  up  to  advantage  in  family 
pictures.  It  wasn't  because  of  her  looks. 
Charlotte  was  very  pretty  by  means  of 
curly  hair,  clear  skin  and  superior  eyes. 
Nor  was  it  because  she  was  run  down, 
as  they  suggest  in  the  magazines.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  positively  pound- 
ing with  energy.  What's  more,  her  teeth 
were  white,  her  breath  charming,  and 
she  never  felt  left  out.  Adults  referred 
to  her  as  "engaging,"  and  the  high 
school  group  called  her  a  "swell  gal." 
So  you  see,  there  were  no  flies  on  Char- 
lotte.* Still,  as  I've  said,  Charlotte 
wasn't  happy — she  wasn't  happy  at  all. 
She  was  torn  by  the  utterly  unrestrained 
freedom  of  her  will,  and  lived  in  an 
agony  of  indecision.  Not  that  she  ever 
did  anything  particularly  titanic,  you 
understand — that  was  just  it.  "What  to 
do,  what  to  do?"  she  would  mutter 
miserably  to  herself,  and  "which  to 
do?"  was  what  she  really  meant.  But 
no  matter  what  she  did,  she  was  always 
sure  an  alternative  course  of  action 
might  have  changed  the  whole  trend  of 
her  existence  into  a  path  of  glamour, 
glory,  or  high  purpose.  So,  while  the 
wool-gathering  of  her  friends  ran  along 
happy  channels  of  abandoned  imagina- 
tion, Charlotte  devoted  her  vagrant 
thoughts  to  the  reconstruction  of  her 
latest   choices. 

If  only  I  had  lunched  at  the  drug 
store  today,  she  would  wail  inwardly. 
If  I  had  just  gone  to  the  drug  store 
instead  of  the  cafeteria,  I  would  prob- 
ably have  met  Jack.  And  by  this  time 
I  might  have  had  a  date  for  the  Prom 
with  him  instead  of  Horace.  Now  no 
one  will  even  notice  me,  but  if  Jack 
had  only  .  .  .  She  would  wring  her 
hands  in  her  helpless  despair  at  the 
miserable  complexity   of  it   all. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  nail 
polish.  Charlotte  could  never  decide 
between  the  natural  and  the  deep  red. 
If  she  chose  the  natural,  perhaps  she 
would  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  THE 
important  man  in  her  life.    This  was  a 


"^"Though  there  may  be  flies  on  some  of 
you  guys. 


gripping  thought — Charlotte  would 
shudder  as  she  saw  him  walking  straight 
on  past  without  even  suspecting  how  he 
could  learn  to  care.  But  then,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  put  her  sixty  cents 
on  Revlon  "Burgundy,"  she  would  think 
of  the  conservative  boy — the  kind  with 
still  waters  running  deep,  who  might 
embody  tremendous  potentialities  with 
regard  to  her  life.  He  would  perhaps  be 
repulsed  by  the  violence  of  the  shade. 
Oh  dear,  Charlotte  would  think.  Oh 
dear,  oh  DEAR!  The  salesgirl  would 
shift  her  weight  to  the  other  foot  and 
suggest  a  compromising  shade  such  as 
"Thistle." 

The  nail  polish  problem  was  just  one 
small  manifestation  of  a  major  conflict. 
Charlotte  couldn't  decide  on  her  line. 
Whether  to  go  to  the  movies  with  Joe 
and  be  seen  by  people,  or  to  be  studious 
at  home  and  impress  that  brain  box 
who  sat  next  to  her  in  History  C2  with 
her  erudition.  Whether  to  be  sweet  and 
wholesome,  hard  and  sophisticated,  or 
perhaps  take  a  shot  at  sad  and  wistful — 
it  was  hell  trying  to  decide.  The  fashion 
magazines  only  intensified  her  plight — 
Mademoiselle  in  particular.  "What  is 
Your  Type?"  it  would  ask  her.  "After 
School,  What? — Marriage  or  a  Career?" 
— all  these  articles  put  the  finger  on  her. 
She  just  didn't  know. 

But  these  tendencies  toward  perpetual 
vacillation  made  insidious  progress  into 
the  most  trifling  of  her  day-by-day  acti- 
vities. Brushing  her  teeth,  for  instance 
— she  couldn't  decide  whether  to  do  it 
before  breakfast  or  after.  She  couldn't 
decide  whether  to  be  consciencious  and 
get  at  the  crannies  before  retiring,  or 
just  damn  hygiene  and  crumple  right  in 
between  the  sheets  with  no  preliminaries. 
As  for  stopping  in  at  the  drug  store  for 
a  soda — these  pleasant  little  interludes 
grew  to  be  torture.  Chocolate  Milk 
Shake,  Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Soda,  and 
Hot  Butterscotch  Sundae  with  Nuts,  rose 
up  and  mocked  her — in  fact  the  whole 
menu  teemed  with  multiple  choice.  By 
the  time  she  narrowed  herself  down  to 
one  thing,  the  resulting  strain  on  her 
nerves  had  robbed  her  of  all  appetite. 
As  she  sipped  her  soda  tastelessly,  the 
whole  panorama  of  possibilities  danced 
past  her  glazed  eyes. 

There  was  one  part  of  Charlotte's  life, 
however,  which  her  great  complex  could 
not  spoil.  Charlotte  liked  to  play  soli- 
taire. Whichever  card  she  played,  she 
played  because  she  had  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  any  alternative  card, 
and  knew  the  one  way  she  chose  to  be 
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the  best.  Sometimes  I  think  that  her 
emancipation  from  the  complexities  of 
her  free  will  might,  in  time,  have  come 
from  this  activity.  She  might  have  come 
to  learn  that  first  choice  is  often  the 
best,  or  else  second  choice  usually  evens 
up  with  first  choice,  so  what  the  hell. 
But  poor  Charlotte  didn't  have  sufficient 
time  for  this  observation  and  reflection. 

The  end  came  abruptly  and  signifi- 
cantly as  she  was  driving  down  Harlem 
Avenue  on  the  way  home  from  her  Aunt 
Helen's  in  Oak  Park.  Traffic  was  light, 
and  she  was  going  quite  fast  down  the 
boulevard,  the  car  wheels  straddling 
the  white  line  between  the  two  right 
hand  lanes.  She  mentally  noted  a  load- 
ing zone  for  street  cars  rising  out  of 
the  highway  ahead,  an  island  of  con- 
crete. The  road  was  clear  on  both  sides 
so  that  Charlotte  could  pass  it  on  either 
the  left  or  the  right — it  really  made  no 
difi'erence. 

Poor  Charlotte!  She  just  couldn't  de- 
cide. 
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Kowdi^    Kobiii    and     the    ^alntlu     Vlllald 


Tliere  lived  in  Nottingham  a  saintly  maid, 
Renowned  afar;  shunned,  near;  always  afraid, 
Unloved  though  courted  much;  a  girl,  in  truth. 
To  fit  this  very  school.    And,  seeking  proof, 
(Her  riches  were  so  great)  she  would  not  love 
A  poor  man,  till  the  sun  should  smile  above 
A  neat  O.K.  la  modern  girl,  you  see. 
And,  coed  like,  unused  to  constancy ) . 

Now.  not  too  far  from  Nottingham,  we're  told. 

Roamed  Robin  Hood,  and  all  his  cut-throat  band; 

(All  bold  but  Robin)  ;  he,  the  very  best 

To  talk  a  fight  led  by  his  tongue  the  rest. 

He  was,  as  fables  tell,  a  gentle  soul 

Beloved  of  few,  but  pitied  for  the  role 

lliurped  by  him,  to  wind  each  little  ill 

Round  his  fat  tongue;   which,  swallowed  like  a  pill. 

No  rest  was  his,  till,  ruminating  beast. 

He'd  belched  it  forth  again — swelled  up  like  yeast. 

Romantic  to  himself;  fool  by  report. 

Denied  to  wars   (or  Navy  Balls)   support 

As  quite  below  his  own  high  flying  brain 

And  fit  for  only  those  of  lower  plane. 

The  story  now — Rob,  sleeping  by  a  tree, 

And  dreaming  of  an  isle  in  some  south  sea. 

Was  wakened  by  the  stubbing  of  a  toe 

( Demon 'c  noise),  undid  his  eyes,  and  Lo! 

There  stood  the  maid,  massaging  her  sore  foot 

And  cursing  whomsoever  should  have  put 

The  fatal  branch  across  her  path.    By  Lord, 

In  such  a  pose,  a  coed's  very  hoard 

Of  studied  charm  would  be  as  good  as  lead. 

Yet  this  maid's  beauty  still  turned  Robin's  head. 

■'Fair  maid."  quoth  he,  "You  are  a  very  star." 

"Good  lad."'  quoth  she,  "You  need  not  reach  that  far." 

"Then,   like   the  moon,   that   splendid,   frigid  face — " 

"A  joy  to  view,  but  far  away  in  place?" 

"Why  yes,"  said  he.  "That  came  next  on  my  tongue — " 

"I  know;  I  read  that  book  when  I  was  young." 

"Ahem!"  quoth  Robin   iindependent  soul. 

He  used  no  Greek-stemmed  words,  aware  his  role 

As  leader  kept  him  copied  by  his  men) 

"Ahem"  quoth  Robin,  then  again,  "Ahem!" 

"Ah,"  cried  the  maid,  "A  pretty  speech,  foresooth, 

"The  nearest  you  have  ever  said  to  truth." 

"Ahem!"  said  Rob   (this  time,  beneath  his  breath) 


"If  words  won't  win  this  girl,  it  is  my  death. 
"But  wait!  if  from  my  own  brain  I  can't  pluck 
"A  way,  I'll  have  a  conference  with  Tuck!" 
So  ran  his  thought,  et  cetera — why  waste  time: 
He  brought  the  maid  along  (asked  her  to  dine, 
A  way  which  never  failed  or  fails  to  meet 
His  band   I  oh,  he  was  twice  discreet — 
Unusually  so)   and,  smiling  at  this  neat 
Device  for  holding  her,  yet  being  free. 
Showed  her  the  camp,  the  men,  then  left  to  see 
The  Friar.   Yes,  it  was  old  Tuck,  the 
Robust  boy,  symbol  of  sunny  clime. 
Adept  at  seeming  dull  until  his  time — 
Not  to  confer,  but  in  conferring  quick 
Neat  in  deception,  knowing  every  trick 
Envisioning  the  world  as  he  would  have  it 
Yearning  for  truth,  but  lying  from  long  habit. 
True  wisdom  lay  within  his  wide  breast 
Though  for  use,  but  just  to  be  repressed. 
"Well,  Robin,  friend — this  maiden  whom  you  seek — 
Then,  gathering  up  his  breath  began  to  speak 
To  orate  or  debate  (why  need  I  quote? 
No  one  has  ever  read  a  word  he  wrote.) 
But  where  was  Marian,  I  hear  you  ask 
For,  hearing  this,  she'd  surely  take  to  task 
Her  mythic  lover  ( as  I've  heard  it  said 
Has  been  the  case  with  many  a  fine  coed 
For  pride  is  love — but  no  more  of  digression. 
It's  two.  and  I'm  damned  bored  with  this  progression ) 
She  was  asleep,  and  lying  near  at  hand 
(Yes,  all  they  do  is  sleep,  this  merry  band) 
Coy  maid,  distinguished  in  a  quiet  way. 
Loved  true  by  one   (by  many  another  in  play)  ; 
Inspired,  inspiring  and  conspiring  smooth. 
Neat  in  her  way  ( I  know  those  who  approve ) 
Endeavoring  always  what  the  world  thought  right- 
Well,  she  awoke  and  listened,  and  the  sight 
Of  Rob's  conspiring  brought  her  wrath  to  light. 

The  story's  told.    First  Marian  fought  with  Rob. 
Then  Tuck,  and  then  she  started  out  to  mob 
(What  mob  is  fiercer  than  an  angry  girl?) 
The  maid;  but  she  was  gone,  gone  in  a  whirl 
Of  modest  skirts,  while  swearing  past  command. 
She'd  speak  no  more  with  Bob  nor  with  his  band. 

— H.  BOETCHER 
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Hectic     Hildegarde 

By  PHYLLIS  FORD 

There  is  much  confusion,  also  con- 
sternation, in  the  dormitory  for  fresh- 
men women.  It  is  the  night  before  Eng- 
lish A  final  number  one. 

"Whataya  think  the  exam'll  be 
on,"  asks  Hildegarde,  applying  "je 
revienne.''  The  question,  too,  is  of  a 
standard  brand.  It's  as  bad  as  that  one 
asked  early  in  September  as  a  matter  of 
form,  "do  you  like  school?"  when  how 
can  you  possibly  know  yet. 

Roommate  shrugs.  "When'll  you  be 
back?" 

"I  guess  about  ten  thirty,"  says  Hilde- 
garde, meditating  a  conquest  both  of 
the  date  and  English  A.  For  she  is 
really  a  serious  young  creature  who 
gets  up  for  breakfast  and  hands  themes 
in  on  time.  There  is,  however,  in  her 
sophistication  one  weak  spot,  like  the 
pin  hole  in  a  Flemish  dyke.  Hildegarde, 
out  of  veneration  for  the  wishes  of 
Parents  who  send  her  to  college,  has  not 
smoked. 

"Why  not,  tonight  especially?"  thinks 
Hildegarde.  So  she  accepts  a  cigarette, 
looking  not  at  all  naive.  "Studying  all 
day  and  more  to  come — It'll  pep  me 
up.  I've  a  right  to."  Hildegarde  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  inhaling.  She  follows 
a  masterful  technique — that  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  "je  revienne"  is  meant. 

"I  feel  so  grand.  Kind  of  light  and 
gay,"  Hildegarde  at  ten  thirty  tells  her 
date  who  is  an  Older  Man.  She  lifts  her 
arm  and  waves  it  about,  just  to  show 
how  she  feels.  Somehow  it  seems  not 
quite  to  belong  to  her. 

"Have  fun?"  asks  her  roommate.  She 
is  peering  up  from  a  copy  of  College 
Essays.  Around  her  are  little  piles  of 
notes.  They  look  like  a  child's  blocks 
which  have  suddenly  stopped  being  a 
castle. 

"Something's  queer.  I  feel  odd."  Hil- 
degarde has  just  lifted  one  very  remote 
and  heavy  foot.  "Kate!  My  head's 
whirling!  I  can't  remember  anything. 
What'll  I  do?" 

"More  important  is,  what've  you 
done?" 

"I  inhaled,"  says  Hildegarde  and 
sinks  down  under  the  full  force  of 
tragedy. 

"Well,  you  would."  Kate  starts  being 
practical  and  restorative.  She  advocates 
rest,  also  aspirin  at  intervals. 

"But  I've  got  to  study  English!" 

At  twelve  the  mist  and  the  feeling 
of  not  being  all  one  fade  away. 

Madly  Hildegarde  reads  essays.  Her 
roommate  studies  the  theory  of  psycho- 
logical association  of  ideas.  They  go  to 
bed  at  two  and  get  up  at  five. 

Trudie  comes  into  their  room. 
"Should  I  take  caffein?  I'm  kind  of 
tired  now."  It  is  six  o'clock. 
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Beth  would  only  kiss  a  lad 

^'hose  breath  was  strictly  dandy; 
And  that  is  why  she  always  had 

A  few  Life  Savers  handy. 


TUrnUAT    ■    E'«'^>'>°'^5''8  breath  offends  now 
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d  then.  Let  Life  Savers  i 
and  freshen  your  breath  after 
ting,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


"Do  you  usually  drink  coffee?"  Kate 
wants  to  know. 

"Huh  uh." 

"Well,  don't."  But  Trudie  does.  She 
takes  one  tablet  then,  and  one  later  in 
the  middle  of  the  examination.  After 
that  last  she  falls  asleep  for  an  hour. 
But  it  doesn't  matter  so  much. 

Hildegarde  and  Kate  wish  each  other 
good  luck.  They're  walking  exam-ward. 
Along  with  other  freshmen  theirs  is  a 
march  to  the  guillotine.  Hildegarde  is 
thinking,  "Why  did  it  have  to  be  last 
night?" 

"Now  the  thing  to  do  is  to  be  speci- 
fic," she  says.  And  she  is.  She  writes 
and  writes. 

At  twelve  Hildegarde  decides  that 
studying  for  hygiene  at  two  thirty  is 
useless.    She  doesn't. 

With  the  daylight  part  of  Monday 
gone  at  last  Hildegarde  celebrates.  She 
feels  like  Lady  MacBeth  when  the  deed 
has  been  done. 

A  week  later,  in  the  mail  at  hohie, 
Hildegarde  gets  two  postcards,  special 
ones.  She's  just  back  from  swimming, 
her  suit  drippy  and  clinging  like  rubber 
gloves. 

Her  English  exam  is  an  A.  So  is  her 
hygiene.  "I  wonder,"  says  Hildegarde, 
"what  this  proves?"  Under  the  weight 
of  the  thought  she  sits  down.  Cards  in 
hand  and  puddles  at  feet  she  wonders 
vet  awhile. 
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ON  THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 


CLARK  G.   KUEBLER,  Assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Classical  Languages. 

I  have  not  thought  the  problem 
through,  but  of  course  there  are  numer- 
ous defects  in  our  grading  system.  Nos- 
trums for  these  defects  are  easy  to 
suggest  but  difficult  to  apply.  I  really 
can't  approve  some  sorts  of  extreme 
"progressiveness"  which  drop  the  bot- 
tom out  of  standards.  ...  I  should  like 
to  see  tried  the  Three  Grade  System 
which  classifies  a  student's  work  as 
superior,  passing,  or  failing.  It  is  much 
more  possible  to  make  that  sort  of  esti- 
mate than  to  distinguish  between  C  + 
and  B-  work,  particularly  in  subjects 
other  than  mathematics  and  pure 
sciences.  Obviously,  there  are  practical 
objections  to  this,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  transfer  of  records  from  one 
school  to  another.  It  would  have  to  be 
tried  all  over  the  country. 

JOHN   J.    MORGAN,   B.,   Ph.D.,   Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

You  have  to  have  some  sort  of  grades, 
because  otherwise  a  degree  wouldn't 
mean  anything,  and  most  fellows  come 
to  college  to  get  a  degree  to  use  later 
in  getting  a  job.  .  .  .  Grades  can,  at 
times,  be  unfair;  it  depends  on  the  sys- 
tem used  in  making  them  out.  But  these 
fellows  who  decry  grades  as  unfair  or 
unnecessary  to  education  haven't  yet 
offered  anything  sensible  to  take  their 
place. 

HERBERT  SILVERS,  LA-4L 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  grading 
system  at  Northwestern,  because  there 
are  all  sorts  of  grading  systems  here. 
Some  professors  rely  on  the  normal 
curve  to  determine  grades,  others  use 
strange  standards  of  their  own  con- 
coction, still  others  seem  to  employ 
pure  intuition.  In  general,  grades  give 
a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  relative 
standing  of  most  students.  Sometimes 
it  is  possible  to  get  an  A  without  master- 
ing the  subject.  But  the  average  A 
student,  I  believe,  is  more  likely  to  take 
the  additional  pains  necessary  for  real 
learning  than  is  the  average  C  or  D 
student.  This  may  not  apply  to  the 
truly  outstanding  student.  For  example, 
Shelley  was  expelled  from  Oxford,  and 
Thorstein  Veblen,  America's  most  origi- 
nal economic  thinker,  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  he  had  enormous  difficulty  in 
college.  But  there  are  not  enough  Shel- 
leys  or  Veblens  to  invalidate  the  whole 
grading  system. 


LON  RAMSEY,  LA-42. 

The  outstanding  students  on  campus 
that  I  know,  are  not  judged  by  their 
scholastic  rating  alone,  but  by  their 
intrinsic  worth,  their  actual  accomplish- 
ments, what  they  have  done  on  campus. 
Certainly  a  great  many  of  them  have  a 
high  average,  but  to  them  it  is  just 
another  asset  and  not  a  paramount  con- 
sideration. I  don't  think  they  would 
care  to  go  through  college  any  other 
way.  In  this  matter  of  grades  as  a  fair 
standard  of  judgment,  cribbing  must  be 
considered  also.  I  really  think,  though, 
that  both  those  who  crib  and  those  who 
grind  will  miss  many  advantages  of 
college.  .  .  .  No  one  should  forget  that 
statistics  show  high-average  students  to 
be  most  successful  in  later  life. 

GORDON  LANGLOIS,  L.  A.  '42. 

The  difficulty  in  assigning  a  grade 
which  exactly  indicates  the  worth  of  a 
student's  work  is  the  principal  criticism 
of  our  grading  system.  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  it  is  a  desirable  system  be- 
cause the  attainment  of  a  good  grade  is 
an  immediate  goal  toward  which  we 
can  work.  The  prospect  of  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  future  is  a  reward  too  distant 
and  too  intangible  to  drive  us  to  real 
effort.     It    takes    the    more    immediate 


hope,  and  threat,  of  a  grade  to  turn  us 
away    from    the    charming    distractions 
with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
WALTER    A.    ANDERSON,    ED.    D.. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Ed. 

The  present  grading  system  at  North- 
western University,  and  for  that  matter, 
at  most  universities  and  colleges,  does 
not  give  the  student  either  an  adequate 
picture  of  his  achievements  or  the  point 
at  which  he  has  failed  to  achieve,  to 
provide  him  guidance  in  future  efforts 
to  improve  himself. 

PHYLLIS  MURPHY,  L.  A.  42. 

The  "A,  B,  C"  grading  system  consti- 
tutes a  good  basis  for  evaluation  of 
students'  work  and  should  be  retained. 
The  difference  between  a  '"B"  and  a 
"B-"'  furnishes  the  necessary  incentive 
for  a  student  to  work  just  that  much 
harder. 

However,  the  final  examination  is 
given  too  much  weight;  using  this  ex- 
amination as  the  measure  for  the  semes- 
ter grade  results  in  too  many  undeserved 
grades,  either  too  high  or  too  low.  The 
student  should  be  judged  on  his  interest 
and  study  throughout  the  semester  as 
well  as  on  his  ability  to  write  off  the 
proper    answer    under    pressure. 
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PURPLE       PARROT 


HELEX  SMITH,  KAPPA  KAPPA  GAMMA,  look 
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sleek  and  sophisticated  in  our  rayon  crepe 
pique  trim  and  eagle  buttons.  Comes  in  black  or  navy.  Sizes  11  to  17,  $12.95 
Beige  Tweed  Coat  with  lynx-dyed  fox  collar,  $59.95.  Casual  Felt  Hat,  $10.95 
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SMOKING  THE  WAY  I  DO,  I  SURE  APPRECIATE  THOSE 
EXTRAS  IN  SLOW-BURNING  CAMELS; 

says  Bob  Fausel,  ace  Curtiss  test  pilot 


A  PLANE  that's  never  been  off  the  ground  be- 
fore—never been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  flight. 
What  will  happen  in  that  first  power-dive? 
That's  the  test  pilot's  job... Bob  Fausel's  job... 
to  find  out.  It  takes  more  than  sheer  nerve  — it 
takes  extra  nerve  . .  .  extra  skill  and  endurance. 
Bob  Fausel  has  those  extras  . .  .  gets  the  extras  in 
his  smoking,  too  . . .  with  Camels.  He  says:  "That 
extra  flavor  in  a  Camel  always  hits  the  spot." 


TRYING  to  tear  a  plane  apart  in  mid-air  is  only  part  of  test  pilot 
Fausel's  job.  There  are  long  hours  of  engineering  conferences  . . .  long 
hours  of  smoking.  "That's  where  Camel's  extra  mildness  and  extra  cool- 
ness are  so  important,"  explains  Bob  (center,  above).  "Camels  are  more 
than  mild  — they're  extra  mild  — easy  on  my  throat." 

Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  burn  hot.  Camel's  s-l-o-w  way  of  burning 
means  more  coolness,  of  course,  plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities 
of  excess  heat.  Smoke  Camels  and  enjoy  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor— yes,  and  extra  smoking  (see  below). 
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0  In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels 
burned  25%  sloiver  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a  smoking 
plus  equal  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK!    r:?i>«^ 

E.  J.  BcyiioUls  Tob.icto  Comp.iny,  Wliislc 


GETTHE  EXTRASIWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE   CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


